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§ 1. Problem and method.—a) The question of mental capacity 
from the standpoint of race has become of particular interest for 
America on account of the immigration situation and the presence 
of the Negro. In this connection it becomes important to deter- 
mine how a race rises from one level of culture to another, whether 
by internal stimulation and native ability, or by accepting and 
imitating the culture of the higher level of society; and more 
particularly, which races are fit to progress and which are not, and 
why. 

b) I have in mind also the study of the backwardness and for- 
wardness of different social groups in the same community and of 
the same racial composition. Every community contains different 
levels of population regardless of race, and in the large cities the 
cultural intervals are perhaps as wide as those we are accustomed 
to think of as characteristic of race. Indeed, backwardness on 
account of race cannot properly be estimated apart from back- 
wardness within the race. 

The following plan for viewing and collecting materials is one 
which I have been using in connection with some investigations 
among the peasants of Europe and among the Negroes, and I 
present it, not as a contribution to theory, but as a tool. It is 
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apparent that a number of persons, many of them not students by 
profession, are in a position to make valuable records on these 
questions and that they could make use of a scheme containing 
some formulation of standpoint and suggestions for the selection 
and arrangement of materials. 

I think the field worker needs and will appreciate some presenta- 
tion of the “state of knowledge” in the field of racial and social 
psychology, and I have attempted to provide this. The schedule 
is also “illustrated” with examples from various sources. It is 
not to be expected that the investigator will attempt in all cases 
to parallel these illustrations. They are merely samples of the 
material which may be assembled under given headings. 

The references to sources are frequently not to the exact page, 
but to a chapter or longer passage containing the quotation and its 
context. The term “race’’ is not always used in an exact sense. 
It is now recognized that there are no pure races in Europe. 

§ 2. General standpoint.—a) Without ignoring economic deter- 
minism or denying the importance of specific race characters, I have 
assumed that individual variation is of more importance than 
racial difference, and that the main factors in social change are 
attention, interest, stimulation, imitation, occupational differentia- 
tion, mental attitude, and accessibility to opportunity and copies. 
In other words, I have emphasized the social rather than the biologi- 
cal and economic aspects of the problem. 


b) There are two possible explanations of the different manifestations of 
the mind of man. It may be that the minds of different races show differences 
of organization; that is to say, the laws of mental activity may not be the same 
for all minds. But it may also be that the organization of mind is practically 
identical among all races of man; that mental activity follows the same laws 
everywhere, but that its manifestations depend upon the character of individual 
experience that is subjected to the action of these laws. . . . . It would seem 
that, in different races, the organization of the mind is on the whole alike, and 
that the varieties of mind found in different races do not exceed, perhaps do 
not even reach, the amount of normal individual variation in each race. It has 
been indicated that, notwithstanding this similarity in the form of individual 
mental processes, the expression of mental activity of a community tends to 
show a characteristic historical development. From a comparative study of 
these changes among the races of man is derived our theory of the general 
development of human culture. But the development of culture must not be 
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confounded with the development of mind. Culture is an expression of the 
achievements of the mind, and shows the cumulative effects of the activities 
of many minds. But it is not an expression of the organization of the minds 
constituting the community, which may in no way differ from the minds of a 
community occupying a much more advanced stage of culture.' 


c) The division of mankind into active and passive races is an old one. 
Since then an attempt was made to put “twilight” races between the “day” 
races and the “‘night”’ races, and the Japanese were included in this group of 
‘‘Dammerungs-Menschen”’—the Japanese, who are now in the van of human 
civilization in Asia, and who have, perhaps, saved the mental freedom of Europe 
at Tshushima and on the battle-fields of Manchuria.? 


§ 3. Mental faculties.—a) Present-day anthropology does not 
pretend that any of the characteristic mental powers, such as 
memory, inhibition, abstraction, logical ability, are feeble or lacking 
in any race. 


b) While the power of perception of primitive man is excellent, it would 
seem that his power of logical interpretation of perceptions is deficient. I 
think it can be shown that the reason for this fact is not founded on any funda- 
mental peculiarity of the mind of primitive man, but lies, rather, in the char- 
acter of the ideas with which the new perception associates itself. In our own 
community a mass of observations and of thoughts is transmitted to the child. 
These thoughts are the result of careful observation and speculation of our 
present and of past generations; but they are transmitted to most individuals 
as traditional matter, much the same as folk-lore. The child associates new 
perceptions with this whole mass of traditional material, and interprets his 
observations by its means. I believe it is a mistake to assume that the inter- 
pretation made by each civilized individual is a complete logical process. We 
associate a phenomenon with a number of known facts, the interpretations of 
which are assumed as known, and we are satisfied with the reduction of a new 
fact to these previously known facts. For instance, if the average individual 
hears of the explosion of a previously unknown chemical, he is satisfied to 
reason that certain materials are known to have the property of exploding under 
proper conditions, and that consequently the unknown substance has the same 
quality. On the whole, I do not think that we should try to argue still further, 
and really try to give a full explanation of the causes of the explosion. 

The difference in the mode of thought of primitive man and of civilized man 
seems to consist largely in the difference of character of the traditional material 
with which the new perception associates itself. The instruction given to the 


t Boas, F., “The Mind of Primitive Man,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, XIV, 
I-11. 
*Luschan, F. von, “Anthropological View of Race,” in Spiller, Jnter-Racial 
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child of primitive man is not based on centuries of experimentation, but consists 
of the crude experience of generations. When a new experience enters the 
mind of primitive man, the same process which we observe among civilized 
man brings about an entirely different series of associations, and therefore 
results in a different type of explanation. A sudden explosion will associate 
itself in his mind, perhaps, with a tale which he has heard in regard to the mythi- 
cal history of the world, and consequently will be accompanied by superstitious 
fear. When we recognize that, neither among civilized men nor among 
primitive men, the average individual carries to completion the attempt at 
causal explanation of phenomena, but carries it only so far as to amalgamate it 
with other previousiy known facts, we recognize that the result of the whole 
process depends entirely upon the character of the traditional material: herein 
lies the immense importance of folk-lore in determining the mode of thought. 
Herein lies particularly the enormous influence of current philosophic opinion 
upon the masses of the people, and herein lies the influence of the dominant 
scientific theory upon the character of scientific work." 


c) When Professor Tarde makes the following statement, 
Americans at once understand that he is “misinformed,” that his 
“traditional materials” are defective, and do not discredit the 
general character of his mind. But if the writer were, say, a Negro, 
and if his information and consequently his logical processes were 
habitually and grossly defective, we might fall into the error of 
attributing this to the racial quality of his mind: 

From one end to the other of the United States, from top to bottom, 
throughout all classes, even among good-looking women (and there is certainly 
no more striking example of the power of imitation than this) we find the 
repugnant habit of tobacco-chewing—a fact that explains the universal 
presence of the spittoon, the most indispensable piece of furniture in America.? 

d) Even the grossest superstitions of the savage often show a 
careful and consistent logical process based on premises which we 
reject: 

Whenever an enemy who has acted bravely is killed, his liver, which is 
considered the seat of valor; his ears, which are considered the seat of intel- 
ligence; the skin of his forehead, which is the seat of perseverance; his testicles, 
which are the seat of strength, and other members, each of which is supposed 
to contain some virtue, are cut from the body and baked to cinders. The 
ashes are carefully preserved in the horn of a bull, and being, when required, 
mixed with other ingredients into a kind of paste are administered to the youths 


*Boas, F., “The Mind of Primitive Man,” Journal of American Folk-Lore, 
XIV, 1-11. 
2 Tarde, G., The Laws of Imitation (tr. Parsons), 327. 
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by the tribal priest as a kind of bolus. By this means, the strength, valor, and 
intelligence of the slain are imparted to him.* 


The hunter is believed to be able to propitiate and control to a certain 
extent the shades of sea animals which he kills by keeping them with their 
bladders and, after the ceremonies and offerings described in the bladder feast, 
dismissing them back to the sea to re-enter other animals of their kind and so 
return, that he may be able to kill them again. In this way the hunter is 
believed to be able to procure more game than would be possible were he to 
allow the shades of the animals killed to go to the land of the dead or to wander 
freely. [Fragments are usually cut from each fur or animal sold and kept.] 
In retaining these pieces it is believed that the possessor keeps the essential 
essence or spirit of the entire article, and is thus certain to become possessed 
through its agency of another of the same kind. Should he neglect to do this 
in any of the foregoing cases the objects disposed of would be gone forever, and 
although he might get articles of the same kind, he would obtain fewer than if 
he had kept the fragment.? 

The Eskimo believe that persons dealing in witchcraft have the power of 
stealing a person’s inna or shade, so that it will cause him to pine away and die. 

. when I was focusing the instrument [a camera] the headman of the 
village came up and insisted on looking under the cloth. When I permitted 
him to do this he gazed intently for a moment at the moving figures on the 
ground glass and then suddenly withdrew his head and shouted at the top of 
his voice to the surrounding people, “‘He has all of your shades in this box,” 
whereupon a panic ensued among the group and in an instant they disappeared 
in their houses.’ 


e) The development of abstract thinking and logical procedure 
are closely connected with habits of discussion: 


No process is more recurrent in history than the transfer of operations first 
carried on between different persons, into the arena of the individual’s own 
consciousness. The discussion which at first took place by bringing ideas from 
different persons into contact, by introducing them into the forum of competi- 
tion and by subjecting them to critical comparison and selective decision 
finally became a habit of the individual with himself. He became a miniature 
assemblage, in which pros and cons were brought into play struggling for the 
mastery—for final conclusion. In some such way we conceive reflection to 


be born.‘ 


* MacDonald, J., “Manners, Customs, Superstitions, and Religions of South 
African Tribes,” Journal of the Anthropological Institute, XX, 113-40. 

? Nelson, E. W., “‘The Eskimo of Behring Straits,” Bureau of American Ethnology, 
XVIII, 437. 

3 Ibid., 422. 

4 Dewey, J., “Some Stages of Logical Thought,” Philosophical Review, IX, 
465-89. 
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f) But the technique of thinking in the cases of the educated 
white has been profoundly influenced by the art of printing. This 
not only multiplies his “records” a thousand fold, but substitutes 
a group of specialists for the primitive promiscuous assembly, and 
this new world of witnesses in turn criticizes and dissents through 
the medium of the printed page. In this way standards of thinking 
have become severe and special, and these standards are shared to 
some extent by the masses. Moreover interests are thus developed 
in special questions strange to the lower races and the peasant. 
Travelers report that the savage thinks and argues well within the 
fields familiar to him but that when questioned about his names 
for “light,” “truth,” “number,” and other abstractions he com- 
plains of a headache or falls asleep—much as we should do if 
“cornered” by a specialist in physics or mathematics. 

g) One source of our condemnation of the mind of non-white 
groups is the defective nature of our own thinking. Our educa- 
tion for white children in the past was atrocious, and when we 
transferred this, including English syntax and sometimes even the 
dead languages, to the lower races we got results logically to be 
anticipated. 


The harm is that you manufacture idiots. Some of the peasantry are 
taught to read and write, and the result of this burden, which their fathers 
bore not, is that they become fools. I cannot say this too plainly: An Egyp- 
tian who has had reading and writing thrust upon him is, in every case that I 
have met with, half-witted, silly, or incapable of taking care of himself. His 
intellect and his health have been undermined by the forcing of education.* 


Booker Washington, who has been wiser than we in the educa- 
tion of his own race, says one of the saddest sights he saw during 
a month’s travel in the South was “a young man who had attended 
some high school, sitting in a one-room cabin, with grease on his 
clothing, filth all around him, and weeds in the yard and garden, 
engaged in studying a French grammar.’* Indeed, it would be 
possible to collect enough instances like the following to show that 
the white man has been more illogical in applying his own system 

Petrie, W. M. F., “Race and Civilization,” Report of the Smithsonian Institution 


for 1895, 597. 
2 Up from Slavery, 121. 
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of education to the savage than the latter has shown himself in 
his attempts to accept it: 


The missionaries trained the [Hawaiian] children in schools to serious 
manners and decorum. Such was the method in fashion in our own schools 
at the time. The missionary society refused the petition of the Hawaiians 
for teachers who would teach them the mechanic arts.! 


h) We must remember also that language is not a perfect 
medium of expression, that misunderstandings constantly arise 
among friends in common intercourse on this account, and through 
failure to express the idea in its context, and that this becomes a 
very grave source of error in our judgment of races whose mental 
background is totally different from our own and whose language 
we know at best imperfectly. Moreover the mental reservations 
of all groups and races are very serious; it may be a life policy to 
deceive the intruder. 


Most frequently “savages” are accused of being weak in abstract thinking, 
like children. To show how such opinions originate, I beg to relate a single 
case lately reported to me by one of my friends. A young colonial officer 
buys a basket and asks the name of it in the native language. The first native 
says, “That is of straw”; another native says that they also make them of 
rushes. One of the two seemed to have lied, so each of them received twenty- 
five lashes. A third native is called. He says, “This basket is plaited,” 
and gets twenty-five also. The next native affirms that the basket is nearly 
new, and gets twenty-five. The next that he does not know whose basket it is, 
etc. The final result of this scientific investigation is two hundred lashes; and 
the white man writes in his notebook: ‘“‘These natives here are brutes, not 
men.” The black man says to his friends, ‘This fellow belong white is not 
proper in his save box,” and thinks it safer to keep at a good distance from him; 
and a certain scientist at home gets a splendid illustration of his theory of the 
poor intellect of savage man and of his weakness in abstract thinking.? 


Every man in a tribe feels himself bound to tell the chief everything that 
comes to his knowledge, and, when questioned by a stranger, either gives 
answers which exhibit the utmost stupidity, or such as he knows will be agree- 
able to his chief. I believe that in this way have arisen tales of their inability 
to count more than ten, as was asserted of the Bechuanas about the very time 


1 Elkin, W. B., “An Inquiry into the Causes of the Decrease of the Hawaiian 
People,” American Journal of Sociology, VIII, 398-411. 
2 Von Luschan, “Anthropological View of Race,” in Spiller, nter-Racial Problems, 
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when Sechele’s father counted out one thousand head of cattle as a beginning 
of the stock of his young son." 


i) Proverbs, wit, and humor are important expressions of the 
power of abstraction, and I think even African proverbs could be 
successfully matched against those of any country in Europe. I 
give the English equivalents of the following in brackets: 


He runs away from the sword and hides in the scabbard [“Out of the 
frying-pan into the fire”’]. Cocoanut is not good for bird to eat [“‘Sour grapes’’]. 
Cowries are men [“ Money makes the man”’]. If a boy says he wants to tie the 
water with a string, ask him whether he means the water in the pot or the water 
in the lagoon [“‘Answer the fool according to his folly”’]. If the stomach is weak 
do not eat cockroaches [“‘ Milk for babes’’]. The hyena said: “It is not only 
that I have luck, but my leg is strong” [“‘God helps those who help them- 
selves”]. You cannot hold a lie in the palm of the hand (i.e., one hollow cannot 
lie in another) [English equivalent ?] (cf. §§ 14 f, 18e).? 


This dignitary is an old servant of Gezo, once the Kan-gbo-de, or King’s 
storekeeper, but degraded, as has been said, for presuming to ride up to the 
royal gate. He is now known as Kpon-ne-mi, “Look-for-me!”’s 


A chief in the Upper Shire Valley, whose scared looks led our men to 
christen him Kitlabolawa, “ 


§ 4. Attention.—a) The intelligence and progress of a group 
are dependent on the objects to which it gives its attention. 


Attention is the mental attitude which takes note of the outside world 
and manipulates it; it is the organ of accommodation. But attention does not 
operate alone; it is associated with habit on the one hand and with crisis on the 
other. When the habits are running smoothly the attention is relaxed; it is 
not at work. But when something happens to disturb the run of habit the 
attention is called into play and devises a new mode of behavior which will meet 
the crisis. That is, the attention establishes new and adequate habits, or it is 
its function to do so. 

Such conditions as the exhaustion of game, the intrusion of outsiders, defeat 
in battle, floods, drought, pestilence, and famine illustrate one class of crisis. 
The incidents of birth, death, adolescence, and marriage, while not unantici- 
pated, are always foci of attention and occasions for control. They throw a 


t Livingstone, D., Missionary Travels in South Africa, 36. 
2 Cf. Thomas, W. I., Source Book for Social Origins, 162; Ellis, A. B., The Yaruba- 

speaking Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, passim; Hollis, A. C., The Masai, 

passim; The Nandi, passim. 

3 Burton, R., Dahome, I, 196. 

4 Livingstone, D., Zambesi, 126. 
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strain on the attention, and affect the mental life of the group 

crises arise in the conflict of interest between individuals, and between the 
individual and the group. Theft, assault, sorcery, and all crimes and mis- 
demeanors are occasions for the exercise of attention and control. To say 
that language, reflection, discussion, logical analysis, abstraction, mechanical 
invention, magic, religion, and science are developed in the effort of the atten- 
tion to meet difficult situations through a readjustment of habit, is simply 
to say that the mind itself is the product of crisis. Crisis also produces the 
specialized occupations. The medicine-man, the priest, the lawgiver, the 
judge, the ruler, the physician, the teacher, the artist, and other specialists, 
represent classes of men who have or profess special skill in dealing with crises. 


b) “The human mind is essentially partial. It can be efficient 
at all only by picking out what to attend to, and ignoring every- 
thing else—by narrowing its point of view. Otherwise what little 
strength it has is dispersed and it loses its way altogether.’* In 
this connection it is important to note what the different races and 
classes think about—what objects have preferential attention. Dr. 
Velten has assembled some narratives of Suaheli Negroes describing 
their travels in regions visited also by white scientific expeditions, 
and it is interesting to compare the white account of the journey 
with that of the native as showing what the mind dwelt on—what 
objects got the attention of the white on the one hand and of the 
native on the other. It is apparent that the white explorer, 
interested in strata, fauna, and flora, and the native, interested in 
getting a slave or a head, do not even see the same things. 

c) Certain directions of the attention or formulation of interests 
in a society are relatively wasteful. Magic and interest in the 
supernatural, for instance, induce ritualism, fatalism, and paralysis 
of the will. Such interests may both monopolize the mind and 
prevent change of habit. Some African tribes, for example, have 
such faith in fetish that they cannot be induced to practice with 
firearms. If, they say, the magic works, the bullet will go straight; 
otherwise it will not.‘ Miss Kingsley thinks the West African’s 
backwardness in mechanical invention is due to his faith in fetish. 

t Thomas, W. I., Source Book for Social Origins, 17-18. 

2 James, W., The Will to Believe, 219. 

3Velten, C., Schilderungen der Suaheli von Expeditionen von Wissmans, Dr 
Bumillers, Graf v. Gitzens, und Anderer. 

4Schweinfurth, G., The Heart of Africa, I, 492. 
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Brahmans have assured me, and I have no reason for doubting their truth- 
fulness in this matter, that if they perform their daily religious rites properly, at 
least two hours in the morning and the same time in the evening would be fully 
occupied with them; and an hour or so in the middle of the day should also be 
devoted to similar work. Many of the orthodox Hindus, there is no doubt, 
do spend a long time before and after business hours in this manner? The 
Tantras declare that there are 80,000 postures in which the worshiper should 
sit or stand, the form being determined by the object he has in performing the 
worship.? 

According to Mr. Pearce, at this time [1826] the annual number of Satis 
[Suttees] in Bengal was about 1,200; and when Lord William Bentinck passed 
an Act forbidding it, a petition was sent in to the Privy Council signed by 18,000 
people, many of whom represented the best families of Calcutta, asking that 
this practice might be allowed to continue.’ 


Among the Hebrews a religious inhibition—‘‘thou shalt not make unto 
thee any graven image’’—was sufficient to prevent anything like the sculpture 
of the Greeks; and the doctrine of the resurrection of the body in the early 
Christian church, and the teaching that man was made in the image of God, 
formed an almost insuperable obstacle te the study of human anatomy.‘ 


The folkways of the Middle Ages were fantastic and extravagant. The 

people had their chief interest in the future world, about which there could be no 

Whether Jesus and his apostles lived in voluntary beggary; 

whether any part of the blood of Jesus remained on earth; whether the dead 

went at once, or only on the judgment day, into the presence of God—are 
specimens of the questions they debated.s 


{At the middle of the nineteenth century we find the Polish peasant] 
inclined to rely in all economic activities upon the will and the favor of God 
alone, at the same time idling away his time wherever possible, without making 
the slightest attempt to help himself by his own powers along the path of 
co-ordinated efforts and with a clearly recognized end in view. What was the 
use of all efforts? This was the main idea, which ruled his mental life. If it 
is God’s will, one can work his fingers off and still have nothing to show for it.® 


In contrast with this, business enterprise, mechanical inven- 
tion, and scientific experimentation are examples of relatively 
profitable attention. 

§ 5. Habit.—a) Habit and training have an influence on the 
mind resembling hypnosis. Sumner cites the case of Galton, who 


1 Wilkins, W. J., Modern Hinduism, 195. 

2 Ibid., 205. 4 Thomas, W. I., Sex and Society, 258-89. 

3 Ibid., 3809. 5 Sumner, W. G., Folkways, 469-70. 

6 Hupka, S. von, Ueber die Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfsustinde, 375-79. 
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in early youth was brought in contact with the Mohammedan 
ritual idea that the left hand is less worthy than the right, and never 
overcame it." 


The great part of our life is lived in the region of habit. The habits, like 
the instincts, are safe and serviceable. They have been tried, and they are 
associated with a feeling of security. There consequently grows up in the 
folk-mind a determined resistance to change. And there is a degree of sense 
in this, for while change implies possibilities of improvement it also implies 
danger of disaster, or a worse condition. It must also be acknowledged that 
a state of rapid and constant change implies loss of settled habits and dis- 
organization. As a result, all societies view change with suspicion, and the 
attempt to revise certain habits is even viewed as immorality.? 


The mores are social ritual in which we all participate unconsciously. The 
current habits as to hours of labor, meal hours, family life, the social intercourse 
of the sexes, propriety, amusements, travel, holidays, education, the use of peri- 
odicals and libraries, and innumerable other details of life fall under this ritual.3 


b) The emotional nature of habit is responsible for conservatism. 
Races and social groups may be viewed with reference to the bind- 
ing force of the mores. Change is particularly difficult when the 
mores are reinferced by superstition: 


It is a well-established fact that the peasant, if the choice rests with him, 
prefers to buy the old peasant land (especially if it was a part of his paternal 
farm), rather than the manorial, unless the difference in quality of soil and in 
position between the two is very great indeed. The manorial land is bought 
as a rule only when the peasant is offered no favorable opportunity for the 
purchase of the old peasant land, otherwise he always prefers to purchase the 
peasant rather than the manorial, even if the purchase of the latter would be 
somewhat more advantageous to him. In the first beginnings of the parceling 
there was added to the economic-geographic and psychologic impulses the 
superstition, which was fairly deeply rooted, that if the peasant became the 
owner of the manorial land it would yield him only bad harvests; in the course 
of time this has completely disappeared but in its place another phantastic 
idea has arisen, namely this, that after a certain time the manorial land acquired 
by him as owner will again be gathered together out of its parcels into a whole 
and pass over to the descendants of the last old manorial lord in return for a 
small price.‘ 


On the 25th of June a curious incident occurred at the market of Manyanga 
which was held every week. A man bought a goat, and, contrary to custom, 


3 Sumner, op. cit., 62. 
4Von Hupka, op. cit., 329-31. 


*Sumner, Folkways, 60. 
2? Thomas, Source Book, 21-22. 
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attempted to resell it the same day in the same market, which was considered 
such an outrage upon custom that the public indignation was aroused, to be 
vented upon the goat and a couple of pigs. These animals were cut to pieces 
and distributed round the market-place, and not until a general smash-up of 
gourds of palm-wine had taken place was the public anger sufficiently allayed 


(cf. § 7g).* 


§ 6. Crisis.—a) The term “crisis” is not to be understood in a 
violent sense. It is involved in any disturbance of habit. There 
is a crisis in the boy’s life when he leaves home. The emancipation 
of the Negro and the immigration of the European peasant are 
group crises. Any strain or crisis involves three possible changes: 
greater fitness, reduced efficiency, or death. In biological terms, 
“survival”? means successful adjustment to crisis, accompanied 
typically by a modification of structure. In man it means mental 
stimulation and greater intelligence, or mental depression, in case 
of failure. Obviously the ability to meet crisis depends on the 
degree of mental preparation. The Negro, for instance, had not 
been properly prepared for freedom. Enthusiasts for Negro and 
peasant emancipation did not foresee the loss of control involved 
in the disturbance of old habits, nor make a proper allowance for the 
time element involved in education into new habits. This educa- 
tion is not necessarily a matter of schooiing, but rather of general 


opportunity. 


b) My authorities were very far from being impartial observers. Most of 
them were evidently suffering from shattered illusions. They had expected 
that the Emancipation would produce instantaneously a wonderful improve- 
ment in the life and character of the rural population, and that the peasant 
would become at once a sober, industrious, model agriculturist. These expecta- 
tions were not realized. One year passed, five years passed, ten years passed, 
and the expected transformation did not take place. On the contrary, there 
appeared certain very ugly phenomena which were not at all in the program. 
The peasants began to drink more and to work less and the public life which 
the communal institutions produced was by no means of a desirable kind. The 
“‘bawlers” acquired a prejudicial influence in the village assemblies, and in 
very many volosts the peasant judges, elected by their fellow-villagers, acquired 
a bad habit of selling their decisions for vodka.? 


t Stanley, H. M., The Congo, I, 281. 
2 Wallace, D. M., Russia, 464. 
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c) Aside from the possibility of the attainment of economic independence, 
which in and for itself possesses a great power of inducement for every strong 
and healthy man and which among us is possible for the young people only 
through emigration, the attainment of complete freedom exerts a very strong 
stimulus upon many. Only away from the village does all control over the 
course of life of its former inhabitants cease—control practiced at home in the 
most minute way at every step, even without intention on the part of the 
fellow-villagers. Only in a foreign country can each one do as he pleases and 
direct his life according to his desire. No one can say anything to him or find 
fault with him, as happens not infrequently at home, since he is economically 
fully independent and, if he likes, entirely free from the social ties by which 
he was formerly completely chained.* 

d) The return from America has exercised an influence not to be under- 
valued, in that it has brought to the villages a great number of peasants who, 
by nature more progressive than the others, found there a good opportunity 
e) It has come to be a custom to consider the peasant a stronghold of 
conservatism as also of all backwardness as against other social groups, which 
von der Goltz remarks especially strongly for the conditions among the imperial 
Germans, in that he speaks even of a certain stupidity and of a clumsiness of the 
German peasants... . . I have found clumsy individuals among the Polish 
peasants in equal number with the very quick; in the last decades the latter 
begin even to outnumber the former.? 

f) They are beginning, even though often with difficulty, to distinguish the 
leading persons from the institutions which are carried on by them, so that the 
personification formerly indispensable in the explanation of social and political 
events is more and more giving place to the true understanding of the matter. 
In accordance with this, the differentiation of the abstract from the concrete is 
beginning to break a path for itself, although in this respect we find ourselves 
merely in the first beginnings of this intellectual process, which is going on 
in the mental world of the peasant, so that the number of those who have 
attained to full clearness in this respect is still very small.s 


g) It is probable that waywardness in American-born children of foreign 
parentage, as well as in non-English-speaking girls who came to this country 
when quite young, is in part due to the difficulty such parents have in main- 
taining discipline. They are handicapped by ignorance of our language and 
customs with which the children through our schools and other institutions 
have become more familiar. This superiority quickly shows itself in an unwill- 
ingness to acknowledge parental authority. 

The cases of Olga, the child of Russian Jews, and Gretchen of German 
parentage, are illustrative. Olga looked down upon her mother and grew 


* Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfcustinde, 190-93. 
2 Ibid., 379-83. 3 Ibid., 168-69. 
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ungovernable. Her mother complained bitterly that she could do nothing with 
her: “She makes mit me too fresh.” As Gretchen would be preparing to go 
out in the evening, her mother would say, “I don’t want you to go out, you 
stay right avay, soon, or I'll lick your face,”’ and Gretchen would run out saying, 
“All right, come on and do it.”’ She would return so late that the mother’s 
heart would be torn with anxiety (cf. § 12c).* 


h) Failure to meet crisis successfully may be marked by the 
loss of the better qualities of the old status and the acquisition of the 
worse qualities of the new. Thus the Negro in slavery lost some of 
the best traits which he showed in Africa, and in freedom he acquired 
some of the worst qualities of the white—and some which did not 
characterize him in slavery: 


To those unfamiliar with the products of native African art and industry, 
a walk through one of the large museums of Europe would be a revelation. 
None of our American museums has made collections which exhibit this subject 
in any way worthily. The blacksmith, the wood-carver, the weaver, the 
potter—these all produce ware original in form, executed with great care, and 
exhibiting that love of labor and interest in the results of work which are 
apparently so often lacking among the Negroes in our American surroundings. 
No less instructive are the records of travelers, reporting the thrift of the native 
villages, of the extended trade of the country, and of its markets. The power 
of organization as illustrated in the government of native states is of no mean 
order, and when wielded by men of great personality has led to the foundation 
of extended empires... .. There is nothing to prove that licentiousness, 
shiftless laziness, lack of initiative are fundamental characteristics of the race.? 


The large proportion of colored men who, in April, had been before the 
criminal court, led Judge Gordon to make a suggestion when he yesterday 
discharged the jurors for the term. “It would seem,” said the Court, “that 
the philanthropic colored people of the community . . . . ought to see what 
is radically wrong that produces this state of affairs and correct it, if possible. 
There is nothing in history that indicates that the colored race has a propensity 
to acts of violent crime; on the contrary their tendencies are most gentle, and 
they submit with grace to subordination. 


i) Some of the puzzling mental attitudes of the immigrant are 
not to be regarded as “foreign,” but are the result of a conflict 
between old habits and new. Thus the Pole or Bohemian may be 
at the same time a Catholic and a free-thinker or a socialist. He has 
' Riis, J., and others, The Wayward Girl and the Church’s Responsibility, 7. 
2 Boas, F., The Mind of Primitive Man, 270-71. 

3 DuBois, W. E. B., The Philadelphia Negro, 241. 
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accepted the new system without abandoning the old. (This is, 
of course, a case of very rare occurrence.) 

j) We may use the term ‘‘pace” to express the rate of energy 
at which a people lives. Professor William James claims that we 
all have untapped reservoirs of energy, and that we habitually 
live at a rate below our full powers. American business methods 
represent a fast pace. The owner of the celebrated pacing horse, 
Dan Patch, said that animal had always shown a tendency to go 
as fast as the pace set. When paced by a running horse he went a 
mile in 1:56. A good illustration of the pacing principle is college 
athletics; there is always a tendency to approach the record. 
American business methods represent a very fast pace in one field. 
The ability to meet crisis is obviously related to the ability to take 
the pace of the faster competitive group, and this in turn is depend- 
ent on antecedent race habits. The Negro in slavery never worked 
at a high rate of energy even under the lash. In freedom he has 
been outpaced by the European immigrant when brought into com- 
petition with him. The fact that the immigrant usually comes with 
the set determination to make a sum of money in the shortest 
possible time is one of the factors to be considered in this connection. 

A Negro with three grown working hands in his family cultivates nineteen 
acres and has an account of $750.58. He makes $506.80 worth of cotton and 
seed, and owes a balance of $243.78. He made only 230 pounds of lint per 
acre, or 1,460 pounds per hand, but even this would have left him in fair shape 
but for his account for supplies and extra work in his crop. These items alone 
amounted to $11.98 per acre, or $75.96 per hand. On the other side of a 
“turn sow” we have an Italian with three working hands, two grown and one a 
child, working 20 acres. They owe a balance of $139 for transportation from 
Italy, and their total account for the year is $394.54. Of this they owe not one 
cent for help in their crop, and their supply bill is $3.17 per acre, or $21.14 per 
hand. They make $804.25 worth of cotton and seed, and have a cash balance 
of $409.71. The essential difference, I believe, lies in their accounts. They 
will not hire work done for them where they can possibly avoid it, but when 
it does become necessary, they will exert every effort to make enough themselves 
by cutside work at convenient times to offset what they hire." 


k) Under these circumstances it is of peculiar interest to find 
that the Negro occasionally sets the pace and is imitated by the 
white man: 
* Stone, A. H., Studies in the American Race Problem, 184. 
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I have just finished reading a little pamphlet written by Mr. George W. 
Carver, director of the Agricultural Department at Tuskegee, giving the results 
of some of his experiments in raising sweet potatoes for one year. This colored 
man has shown in plain, simple language, based on scientific principles, how 
he has raised two hundred and sixty-six bushels of sweet potatoes on a single 
acre of common land, and made a net profit of one hundred and twenty-one 
dollars. The average yield of sweet potatoes to the acre, in the part of the 
South where this experiment was tried, is thirty-seven bushels per acre. This 
colored man is now preparing to make this same land produce five hundred 
bushels of potatoes. 

I have watched this experiment with a great deal of pleasure. The deep 
interest shown by the neighboring white farmers has been most gratifying. 
I do not believe that a single white farmer who visited the field to see the 
unusual yield ever thought of having any prejudice or feeling against this 
colored man because his education had enabled him to make a marked success 
of raising sweet potatoes. There were, on the other hand, many evidences of 
respect for this colored man and of gratitude for the information which he had 
furnished (cf. § 7e).? 


§ 7. Imitation.—a) Imitation is the greatest force in the 
development of habits, mental attitudes, and character. Words 
represent every element in the present and past of the group, and 
as by imitation the child acquires these symbols of life, just so he 
acquires his general consciousness from those around him. 


It is fairly well accepted that the individual comes gradually to self- 
consciousness through his interaction with other individuals. Every human 
being, if he is to live at all, is, from infancy, surrounded and cared for by persons. 
These persons fit into and help to constitute a social group. The child is 
nourished, sheltered, guided, and disciplined by this human environment. All 
objects and influences are mediated by the persons near him. His very sensa- 
tions are determined and modified by them. These persons are the moving 
objects in his field of vision and are therefore the first to catch his eye and to 
furnish vivid tactual and auditory sensations. As he becomes old enough to 
appreciate it even dimly, he finds himself talked to, and talked about, now made 
the center of attention and again ignored by the grown-ups. He exerts 
influence over these others by his cries, calls, and antics. He discriminates 
between them and discovers that he has peculiar charms for certain ones. All 
such experiences contribute to the polarization of consciousness in the ego and 
alter, the self and others. This process continues to be elaborated through 
life, at least during any vital contact with other persons. The self is thus 
always changing in consciousness, and does not attain a final form or complete- 
ness. A permanent, unmodified self would be the counterpart of a fixed and 


* Washington, B., Working with the Hands, 135. 
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changeless social order, if indeed there could be any consciousness whatever 
in such an order.? 

All resemblances of social origin in society are the direct or indirect fruit 
of the various forms of imitation—custom-imitation or fashion-imitation, 
sympathy-imitation or obedience-imitation, precept-imitation or education- 
imitation, naive imitation, deliberate imitation, etc.? 


b) There is a different rate of imitation for different objects and 
customs. Tobacco, whiskey, ornaments, and objects of luxury 
and fashion spread very rapidly. Tarde holds that sentiments are 
appropriated more readily than ideas. 

Ribot has pointed out that the memory of sentiments is much more per- 
sistent than that of ideas. I should say the like of the imitation of sentiments 
compared with the imitation (i.e., the spread) of ideas. Certainly morals and 
religious and moral sentiments which consist of reciprocal impregnations of 
affective states have a greater tenacity than opinions or even principles.3 


On the other hand, where race or class antipathy exists ideas 
may be appropriated and the sentiments left. The Pole of Posen 
rejects the religion, art, and language of the Prussian, but imitates 
his ideas of banking and agriculture. And the German Catholic 
colonized in Posen shows an unexpected tendency to adopt the 
language and religion of the Pole. In the latter case identity of 
religion is the controlling factor, though in some cases the non- 
Catholic settler also casts in his lot with the majority. The Jew 
appropriates the ideas but not the sentiments of the society in 
which he dwells. 

There is a principle called parallelism of development, meaning 
that different groups living quite apart develop nevertheless similar 
institutions. It is apparent that this law holds in general, and 
especially for what may be called the primary social expressions— 
approval of bravery, censure of treachery, property rights, tribal 
organization, feud, simple mechanical inventions, magic, the repre- 
sentative arts, and some “shalt nots” answering to the Hebrew 
commandments. But certain secondary and specialized attitudes, 
like representative government, free schools, scientific experimenta- 
tion, and the equal recognition of women, originate slowly or not at 


* Ames, E. S., “Social Consciousness,” Psychological Bulletin, VIII, 407. 
2 Tarde, Laws of Imitation, 14. 3 Ibid., 197. 
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all, but are imitated with extreme facility when conditions are 
favorable. 

c) We must recognize two forms of imitation, the re-productive 
and the assimilative. The first resembles plagiarism in literature. 
A race of lower cultural standing may mimic the habits of a higher 
social grade without really appropriating them. In this case the 
tendency is to imitate the weaker rather than the stronger sides of 
the higher culture, as the emancipated Negro imitated the leisure, 
drink, and classical learning of the white rather than his working 
habits (cf. § 6). It is questionable also whether a sudden and com- 
plete surrender and wholesale imitation is ever a good sign. The 
best Negro schools are now working out for the masses of the race, 
at least, a system which includes only those elements of the white 
culture which the Negro can use in his life as he wi!! probably lead 
it. The immigrants in America who keep up to some extent their 
own customs, associations, and language seem to make the best 
citizens. Studies are needed comparing the efforts of certain 
immigrant groups in America to retain connection with the home 
mores, with the efforts of other groups to lose it. 

d) Where the cultural interval between groups is very great 
imitation does not appear, unless through outside interference, as 
in the case of the Negro. The gypsy lives in the midst of culture 
but does not appropriate it. The Polish peasant lived for centuries 
beside the noble, and it did not even enter his mind that he could 
imitate him. He got his copies for imitation finally from America. 

So for exainple the large-paned windows, which today are made to be 
opened and wherever possible are still painted and adorned with primitive 
artistic productions, were not borrowed from the manors and neighboring 
cities, where they had already been in use for a long time before the emigra- 
tion, but they came into daily peasant use only as a borrowing from over the 
sea." 

e) There are interesting exceptions to the rule that the lower 
cultural grade imitates the higher. The Polish peasant has returned 
to Galicia with American copies which in turn have been imitated 
by the higher grades of society there: 

Though it may apparently sound like a paradox, it is nevertheless a fact 
that the small peasant farms were the first to give rise to the beginnings of a 


* Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfcustinde, 379-83. 
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change in the economic and cultural conditions of the village; here for the first 
time people sought to satisfy the newly arisen needs in respect to a change in 
dwelling, clothing, and food. The larger peasant farms showed themselves far 
too conservative to make a beginning here and thus to take to themselves the 
role of culture leaders. ... . A great number of peasants . . . . found [in 
America] a good opportunity to rise and after their return to win for themselves 
and their modern ideas respect and influential valuation among their fellow- 
villagers.' 

f) It may also be worth noting that a lower grade of culture may 
exercise a fascination on at least individuals in « higher grade. 
The picturesque and easy-going Roumanian of the Hungarian 
Transylvania stands about midway between the gypsy and the 
Magyar in culture. He is never Magyarized, while the Magyar 
not infrequently adopts the language and customs and religion of 
the Roumanian. The Saxons of the same region hold themselves 
superior to the Magyar and I am told there is no case of a Magyar- 
ized Saxon. But the Saxon is capable of being Roumanized. 
Cases of this kind, however, perhaps represent nothing more than 
the ‘call of the wild.”’ At any rate these border contacts need tur- 
ther investigation from the standpoint of imitation and inhibition. 

g) The réle of the remarkable individual in setting copies for 
imitation is significant. A change must have a certain relation to 
existing mores and have its roots in them. Otherwise emotional 
resistance is aroused. Radical changes are regarded as absurd 
orimmoral, and the people murmur. ‘‘ Wherever a culture material 
of a substantial nature arises three factors are sure to be present 
in its origin: a condition of ripeness, the existence of a need, and 
the initiative of a single person.’ Cases like that of the African 
chief who stopped the growing of maize because it grew hair longer 
than his own; of another who dug up the treasure buried with his 
father and used it, and another who ordered a stop put to circum- 
cision, really have no meaning in this connection. The individual 
is accidentally in a position to defy the mores. 

Sumner calls attention to the failure of the arbitrary reforms 
attempted by Joseph II, emperor of Germany: 

He established freedom of worship, made marriage a civil contract, abol- 
ished class privilege, made taxation uniform, and replaced serfdom in Bohemia 


Ibid., 379-83. 
? Vierkandt, A., Die Stetigkeit im Kulturwandel, 123. 
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by a form of villanage which existed in Austria. In Hungary he ordered the 
use of the German language instead of Latin, as a civil language 

coffins were to be used; corpses were to be put in sacks and buried in quicklime. 
. . . » Non-Catholics were given full civil rights. None were to be excluded 
from the cemeteries In the end the emperor revoked all his changes 
and innovations except the abolition of serfdom and religious toleration." 

h) At the same time the individual may form about himself 
a group, or school, or party, who are educated into his views and 
become in turn centers of suggestion. The Polish-Prussian culture 
war in Posen has developed some remarkable leadership and innova- 
tions. The history of religious sects in America is significant from 
this standpoint. Are Lew Wallace and Ben Hur responsible for 
the interest in authorship in the Hoosier state? I have frequently 
heard the remark in eastern Europe that it is hopeless to attempt to 
understand the psychology of the Slavic peasant, because you 
occasionally stumble on a village differing entirely from its neigh- 
bors. In such a case we may suspect that an individual with a 
doctrine, or a view of life, or a mission, has been operating in that 
village. 

§ 8. Isolation.—a) The mechanics of modern culture is compli- 
cated. The individual has access to materials outside his group, 
from the world at large. His consciousness is built up not only by 
word of mouth but by the printed page. He may live as much in 
German books as in fireside conversation. Much more mail is 
handled every day in the New York post-office than was sent out 
by all the thirteen states in a year at the close of the eighteenth 
century. But by reason of poverty, geographical isolation, caste 
feeling, or “pathos,” individuals, communities, and races may be 
excluded from some of the stimulations and copies which enter 
into a high grade of mind. The savage, the Negro, the peasant, 
the slum-dwellers, and the white woman are notable sufferers by 
exclusion. 

b) Easy communication of ideas favors differentiation of a rational and 
functional sort, as distinguished from the random variations fostered by isola- 
tion. And it must be remembered that any sort is rational and functional 
that really commends itself to the human spirit. Even revolt from an ascend- 
ant type is easier now than formerly because the rebel can fortify himself with 
the triumphant records of the non-conformers of the past.? 


t Folkways, 92. 2 Cooley, C. H., Social Organization, 95. 
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c) The peasant [at the middle of the nineteenth century], limited in a 
cultural respect to his village life, thinks, feels, and acts solely in the bounds of 
his native village; his thought never goes beyond his farm and his neighbor; 
toward the political, economic, or national events taking place outside of his 
village, be they of his own or of a foreign country, he is completely indifferent, 
and even if he has learned something of them, this is described by him in a 
fantastic, mythological way, and only in this adopted form is it added to his 
cultural condition and transmitted to his descendants. ... . Every peasant 
farm produced almost exclusively for itself, only to the ost limited extent 
for exchange; every village formed an economic unit, which stood in only a 
loose economic connection with the outer world... .. Outwardly complete 
isolation of the village settlements and their inhabitants from each other and 
from the rest of the country and other classes of society; inwardly complete 
homogeneity, one and the same economic, social, and cultural equality of the 
peasant mass, no possibility of advance for the more gifted and capable indi- 
viduals, everyone pressed down to a flat level... .. The peasant of one 
village holds himself if not directly hostile, at least as a rule not cordial to the 
peasants of another village... .. The nobles living in the same village 
territory . . . . even wanted to force upon the peasants an entirely different 
origin, in that with the assistance of the Biblical legend they wished to trace 
him from the accursed Ham (from this the curse and insult “Ty chamie’’— 
Thou Ham), but themselves frc.n Japhet, of better repute in the Bible, while 
they attributed to the Jews Shem as an ancestor." 


The pathetic effect of isolation on the state of knowledge is 
recorded in many of the stories of runaway slaves: 


With two more boys, I started for the free states. We did not know where 
they were, but went to try to find them. We crossed the Potomac and hunted 
round and round and round. Some one showed us the way to Washington; 
but we missed of it, and wandered all night; then we found ourselves where we 


§ 9. Race-prejudice.—a) For our purposes race-prejudice may 
be regarded as a form of isolation. And in the case of the American 
Negro this situation is aggravated by the fact that the white man 
has developed a determination to keep him in isolation—‘‘in his 
place.” Now, when the isolation is willed and has at the same time 
the emotional nature of a tabu, the handicap is very grave indeed. 
It is a fact that the most intelligent Negroes are usually half or more 
than half white, but it is still a subject for investigation whether 
Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfzustinde, 388-99. 

2 Drew, The Refugee, 68. 
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this is due to mixed blood or to the fact that they have been more 
successful in violating the tabu. 

b) The humblest white employee knows that the better he does his work 
the more chance there is for him to rise in the business. The black employee 
knows that the better he does his work the longer he may do it; he cannot 
often hope for promotion." 

All these careers are at the very outset closed to the Negro on account of 
his color; what lawyer would give even a minor case to a Negro assistant ? 
or what university would appoint a promising young Negro as tutor? Thus 
the white young man starts in life knowing that within some limits and barring 
accidents, talent and application will tell. The young Negro starts knowing 
that on all sides his advance is made doubly difficult if not wholly shut off, by 
his color.? 

In all walks of life the Negro is liable to meet some objection to his presence 
or some discourteous treatment. .... If an invitation is issued to the public 
for any occasion, the Negro can never know whether he would be welcomed or 
not; if he goes he is liable to have his feelings hurt and get into unpleasant 
altercation; if he stays away, he is blamed for indifference. If he meet a 
lifelong white friend on the street, he is in a dilemma; if he does not greet the 
friend he is put down as boorish and impolite; if he does greet the friend he is 
liable to be flatly snubbed. If by chance he is introduced to a white woman or 
man, he expects to be ignored on the next meeting, and usually is. White 
friends may call on him, but he is scarcely expected to call on them, save for 
strictly business matters. If he gain the affections of a white woman and 
marry her he may invariably expect that slurs wil! be thrown on her reputation 
and on his, and that both his and her race will shun their company. When he 
dies he cannot be buried beside white corpses.3 


Kelly Miller, himself a full-blooded black (for which the 
Negroes have expressed their gratitude), refers to the backwardness 
of the Negro in the following terms: 

To expect the Negroes of Georgia to produce a great general like Napoleon 
when they are not even allowed to carry arms, or to deride them for not pro- 
ducing scholars like those of the renaissance when a few years ago they were 
forbidden the use of letters, verges closely upon the outer rim of absurdity. 
Do you look for great Negro statesmen in states where black men are not 
allowed to vote? . . . . Above all, for southern white men to berate the Negro 
for failing to gain the highest rounds of distinction reaches the climax of cruel 
inconsistency. One is reminded of the barbarous Teutons in Titus Andronicus, 
who, after cutting out the tongue and hacking off the hands of the lovely 
Lavinia, ghoulishly chided her for not calling for sweet water with which to 
wash her delicate hands.‘ 

* DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, 343. 3 Ibid., 325. 
2 Ibid., 326. 4 Race Adjustment, 40. 
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It is not too much to say that no Negro and no mulatto, in 
America at least, has ever been fully in the white man’s world. 
But we must recognize that their backwardness is not wholly due to 
prejudice. A race with an adequate technique can live in the 
midst of prejudice and even receive some stimulation from it. But 
the Negro has lost many of the occupations which were particularly 
his own, and is outclassed in others—not through prejudice but 
through the faster pace of his competitors (cf. § 67, &). 

c) Obviously obstacles which discourage one race may stimu- 
late another. Even the extreme measures in Russia and Roumania 
against the Jew have not isolated him. He has resources and tradi- 
tions and technique of his own, and we have even been borrowers 
from him. 

§ 10. Economic determinism.—a) As in the animal world the 

: struggle for food is fundamental in forming the structure, habits, 
and intelligence of species, so economic factors are the most impor- 
tant in determining the forms of social groups and their mental 
attitudes. All sides of life have an economic aspect, and so do all 
the topics of our schedule. A low economic condition may here be 
considered as a condition involving psychic isolation, in the sense 
indicated above (§ 20). 


b) The district captainship in Trembowla gives in a report to the governor’s 
district as one of the causes of the large emigration in the year 1896 the starva- 
tion-wages paid in the district at that time (8, 10, 12, at the most 15 to 20 
kreuzers [3 to 9 cents] a day).* 


A Polish peasant with a medium sized property . . . . gets out of debt with 
difficulty. As a young man he has taken up the estate and satisfied the claims 
of his brothers and sisters, that is, taken on debts. If by lifelong labor his 
debts are gradually paid off, the new generation has grown up, and the old 
game begins anew. .. . . There are farms burdened with 18 and 20 mortgages.? 


The “poor” are a degree above these cases; they are composed of the 
inefficient, unfortunate, and improvident, and just manage to get enough to 
eat, a little to wear, and shelter. A specimen family is composed of six 
persons—man and wife, a widowed daughter, two grandsons of thirteen and 
eleven, and a nephew of twenty-eight. They live in three rooms, with poor 
furniture and of fair cleanliness. The father and nephew are laborers, often 


* Caro, L., Auswanderung und Auswanderungs politik in Oesterreich, 53-57. 
* Bernhard, L., Die Polenfrage, 556-57. 
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out of work. The mother does day’s work and the daughter is at service. 
They spend for: 


Clothing, etc., will bring this total to $250 or $275. This is an honest 
family, belonging to one of the large Baptist churches." 


c) In Galicia day wages have in some cases risen 300 per cent 
since 1880, due partly to immigration. I found cases in upper 
Hungary where the Slovaks had emigrated in such numbers as to 
leave the large estates without sufficient labor, and some of the 
estates came on the market. Returned immigrants in some cases 
then combined their capital and purchased and divided the estates. 

§ 11. Social classes.—a) Aristotle says a well-appointed house 
needs animate and inanimate tools? and he calls the slave an animate 
tool. The exploitation oi others by force or otherwise—using them 
purely as a means—may be called manipulation, and is perhaps a 
more important factor in the formation of social classes and cul- 
tural and mental status than is inequality of endowment. We may 
study manipulation also in connection with the attitudes of mind 
it indicates in the manipulated and the manipulators. 

b) One of the workings of manipulation in Poland was to 
prevent the development of a middle class. The result was both 
curious and disastrous. The peasant, robbed and brutalized, was 
reduced to a state of inefficiency and apathy which resulted in 
constantly diminishing returns to the noble. At present the leaders 
in the three parts of Poland, many of them nobles, are devoting 
themselves largely to the elevation of the peasant and the creation 
of a middle class. 


c) The economic taxes in this epoch [seventeenth to nineteenth centuries] 
grew to be enormous. With the further increasing growth and the new founda- 
tion of manorial estates, bond-service of all sorts also grew notably, but espe- 
cially the days of compulsory labor. There was no longer a general standard 
by which the measure of these might be regulated. The motto of the landed 
nobility read: to take the greatest possible advantage of the physical laboring 


* DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, 174. 
* Politics, 1, 2, 7. 
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strength of the peasants. According to Dr. Kutrzeba it is to be supposed that 
the bond-service covered an average of eight days in the week from the peasant 
possessing a full hide of land (416 in the year). Besides this the subject village ‘ 
population rendered many extra services. ... . The unfortunate fact that 
at this time the manorial favored half of the village had no material and intei- 
lectual advance to show, was true in still greater measure in the peasant part 
of the village, for the legal and economic oppression, the dependence upon the 
caprice of the lord, and the social degradation of the peasants were so great that 
they lost completely the desire to work even upon their own peasant farms. 
Hand in hand with this went the weakening of self-reliance, of preparation for 
the future, and of efforts toward the bettering of their condition. They saw 
themselves thrust into a hopeless state, in which all strivings to raise themselves 
benefited only their lord.* 
d) The condition of the team-peasant possessing more land was as a rule 
by no means better, often really worse, than that of the hand-peasant (usually 
not too scantily provided with land), for the duties which he had to fulfil toward 
his landlord were greatly in excess of those of the hand-peasant. He had only 
three free days in the week (if indeed his master did not demand still more 
labor in return for a small payment) in which he might attend to the manage- 
ment of his own property; the other three days he must work in person 
together with his team, consisting of four draught-animals and a driver, upon 
the land of his manorial lord. Thus there was nothing left for him in the 
management of his own farm, in case he had no children able to work, but to 
engage the services of [landless] Komorniks, upon whose labor he had to rely 
during half the week, without being able to control them sufficiently. Every 
team-farmer had to feed and clothe one or two families of these Komorniks 
as a return for their labor. In addition, during harvest time, if the peasant 
farm was somewhat larger, he needed by all means the help of the hand-peasants 
whose fields he had to cultivate in return, and this naturally entailed the accu- 
mulation of a larger teaming-outfit. .... Thus it was the teaming-peasant 
who had to cultivate all the village fields, those of the landlord, of the small 
farmer, and his own..... / Accordingly the greed of the peasant for the 
greatest possible holding of land which has become proverbial today did not 
exist in so great a measure as in the second half of the nineteenth century. A 
man was happy if he owned Jess and therefore had no team-services to 


From what has been said it follows that at the close of the villanage period 
there was no marked difference between the team-, hand-, and landless peasants, 
if one is considering the economic differentiation. As a result of the economic 
equality of the serfs there came to be no distinction among them on the basis 
of landed property. The consequence likewise of the subjugation of the whole 
peasant class was that the great-peasant (most of the team-peasants belonged 
to this category) in the village did not play the réle economically of a connecting 


* Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfsustinde, 56-60. 
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link between the great farms, represented by the manorial estates, and the 
middle and smaller peasant farms, as was the case at the same time in many 
western European countries. ... 

e) We often find the peasant family so divided that the younger brothers 
and sisters took the place of servants among the older ones, often throughout 
their whole life, which was felt not in the least as an injustice. Those who took 
a servile place among their older brothers and sisters were not so much exposed 
to the manorial abuses as the heir to the farm in possession himself, who had 
to work on an equal level with the manorial servants, and was treated corre- 
spondingly.* 

f) The social differences at that time . . . . were so deeply rooted that 
they did not allow of the development of a national consciousness on the part 
of the peasants. For the peasant in the middle of the nineteenth century a 
Pole was no one but a landed noble, for whom he had to perform heavy bond 
and servile duties. For him the two expressions, Pole and nobleman, were 
more than synonyms, they covered exactly the same meaning in the peasant 
expression. ... . To desire to persuade the peasant of that time that he was 
also a Pole was merely to expose oneself to the greatest distrust as a suspicious 
individual dangerous to the government and to himself and occasionally to be 
denounced as an agitator to the nearest government oflficial.? 


The failure of the Negro to develop a middle class is of particu- 
lar significance for the mental and cultural status of that race. 


The class to which these last [well-to-do] families belong, is often lost sight 
of in discussing the Negro. It is the germ of a great middle class, but in general 
its members are curiously hampered by the fact that, being shut off from the 
world about them, they are the aristocracy of their own people, with all the 
responsibilities of an aristocracy, and yet they, on the one hand, are not 
prepared for this réle, and their own masses are not used to looking to them for 
leadership. As a class they feel strongly the centrifugal forces of class repul- 
sion among their own people, and, indeed, are compelled to feel it in sheer 
self-defense. They do not relish being mistaken for servants; they shrink 
from the free and easy worship of most of the Negro churches, and they shrink 
from all such display and publicity as will expose them to the veiled insult and 
depreciation which the masses suffer. Consequently this class, which ought 
to lead, refuses to head any race movement on the plea that thus they draw the 
very color line against which they protest.3 


§ 12. The occupations.—a) The distribution of individuals in 

the occupations or callings according to their aptitudes is an 

important fact in the economy of progress and is the explanation 
Von Hupka, op. cit., 71-79. 2 Ibid., 373-75. 

3DuBois, The Philadelphia Negro, 177. 
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of the great importance of a middle class. Selecting and preparing 
for the calling imply in themselves development of the will and 
mental resources, and within the calling arise inventions; I mean 
not mechanical inventions alone but all improved forms of control. 
Invention in the social process corresponds to variation in biology. 


If we search in any social group for the special functions to which mind is 
thus relative, occupations at once suggest themselves. Occupations determine 
the fundamental modes of activity, and hence control the formation and use of 
habits. These habits, in turn, are something more than practical and overt. 
“‘Apperceptive masses” and associational tracts of necessity conform to the 
dominant activities. The occupations determine the chief modes of satisfac- 
tion, the standards of success and failure. Hence they furnish the working 
classifications and definitions of value; they control the desire processes. 
Moreover, they decide the sets of objects and relations that are important, and 
thereby provide the content or material of attention, and the qualities that are 
interestingly significant. The directions given to mental life thereby extend 
to emotional and intellectual characteristics. So fundamental and pervasive 
is the group of occupational activities that it affords the scheme or pattern of 
the structural organization of mental traits. Occupations integrate special 
elements into a functioning whole.' 


b) The entrance to the occupations is a peculiarly difficult 
crisis for the recent slave or serf, on account of his lack of prepara- 
tion, lack of capital, and the prejudice he encounters. Moral 
disturbances may also be expected in connection with the attempt 
to reach the higher callings. 


The Seventh Ward has thirteen small Negro grocery stores. They are 
mostly new ventures, eight being less than a year old; four, one to five years 
old, and one fifteen years old. Two are co-operative enterprises but have had 
no great success. All of these stores with two or three exceptions are really 
experiments and most of them will soon go to the wall and their places be taken 
by others. The six smaller shops represent investments of $25 to $50; two 
have $50 to $100 invested; three between $100 and $200, and one from $500 
to $1,000.? 

This failure of most Negro lawyers is not in all cases due to lack of ability 
and push on their part. Its principal cause is that the Negroes furnish little 
lucrative law business, and a Negro lawyer will seldom be employed by whites. 
Moreover, while the work of a physician is largely private, depending on indi- 
vidual skill, a lawyer must have co-operation from fellow-lawyers and respect 
and influence in court; thus prejudice or discrimination of any kind is especially 


* Dewey, J., “Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychological Review, IX, 217-30. 
2 DuBois, op. cit., 116-17. 
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felt in this profession. For these reasons Negro lawyers are for the most part 
confined to petty criminal practice and seldom get a chance to show their 


ability." 

c) The other form of occupational differentiation, which at present in our 
district is still much less developed than the above mentioned, rests on the 
production of the “more cultured callings,” for the most part the village 
teachers and pastors. ... . This sort of cultured men, springing from the 
common people of this district, for the most part (although not always) forget 
their nearest blood relations as soon as they have finished their studies and 
established themselves, as a result of which not only social intercourse, but all 
ties whatever between the peasant father and the student son are completely 
lost (cf. § 6g).? 

§ 13. State of knowledge.—a) Education implies a body of 
facts and a technique for associating them. The technique may be 
acquired in connection with any class of facts and any set of 
problems. And when acquired it can be transferred readily to 
other bodies of knowledge and problems. Our colleges have not 
provided a body of materials for the attention of the student 
properly related to his future occupation, but they have given a 
technique which he transfers with facility to any field. Therein 
alone lies the fact that the system did not collapse even in the theo- 
logical and “dead languages”’ period. The eminent barrister Roger 
Pryor had never studied law when he began its practice, but he 
possessed a technique which he transferred to the new field. Edu- 
cated Japanese adjust themselves readily to our university work 
for the same reason. 

b) This principle of “transferred technique” is of value in 
viewing the relation of the immigrant and the Negro to our institu- 
tions, particularly to our occupational life. The Negro in slavery 
was notoriously deprived of knowledge and mental problems, even 
by law, and the case of the eastern European peasant was not very 
different. There are villages in Russia in which not a single woman, 
young or old, can read or write. In other places this is so rare in 
women that it excites ridicule. 

c) “Education,” says a spokesman of the government, “should be pro- 
portionate to the property of those who are being educated”; so that if a man 
* DuBois, op. cit., 114-15. 

2 Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfzustinde, 388-99. 
3 Globus, LX XX, 1098. 
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has no property, as is the case with most Russians, his children are to receive 
no sort of instruction. The Educational Commission in the city of Saratoff, 
acting upon this intelligible principle, reported strongly in favor of restricting 
education “‘so as to protect the children of the wealthy classes from the influx 
into the schools of children of the poor and middle classes.’”* 

The feeling of the nobles with regard to the education of the peasant was 
expressed in the opinion arising about the middle of the nineteenth century 
that culture not only did not become the peasant, but that for the most part 
he was incapable of it. The statement of the Duke Starzynski of Gora Rop- 
czycka in the middle of the sixth decade of the nineteenth century is universally 
known: “Beat the peasant, but don’t educate him!’’ 

d) It will of course be found that occupations have in them- 
selves different educational values, and that the ability to rise in 
America is related to the character of the home occupation. The 
Jew, for instance, who has been in trade has in reality had practice 
in the control of problems, and he continues to employ the technique 
thus acquired to the same field or transfers it to another occupation. 
Our problem of finding workers in steel, mines, etc., who cannot 
soon rise to higher occupations has been met by taking advantage 
of the presence of populations in Europe without any considerable 
mental technique. 

§ 14. Family, community, and gang.—a) The marks made on 
the child by the family and community ideals are deeper than those 
received in after life from the world at large, and are often so distinct 
and ineradicable as to be confused with specific characters. It 
has been pointed out, for instance, by students of Indian society, 
that the Indian is highly emotional, and that his stoicism and 
taciturnity are the result of incessant drill. 

b) By primary groups I mean those characterized by intimate face-to 
face association and co-operation. They are primary in several senses, but 
chiefly in that they are fundamental in forming the social nature and ideals of 
the individual. The result of intimate association, psychologically, is a certain 
fusion of individualities in a common whole, so that one’s very self, for many 
purposes at least, is the common life and purpose of the group. Perhaps the 
simplest way of describing this wholeness is by saying that it is a “‘we’’; it 
involves the sort of sympathy and mutual identification for which “we” is the 
natural expression. One lives in the feeling on the whole and finds the chief 
aims of his will in that feeling. 

*Lanin, Russian Characteristics, 21. 
Hupka, of. cit., 435. 
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It is not to be supposed that the unity of the primary group is one of mere 
harmony and love. It is always a differentiated and usually a competitive 
unity, admitting of self-assertion and various appropriative passions; but 
these passions are socialized by sympathy, and come, or tend to come, under the 
discipline of a common spirit. ... . The most important spheres of this 
intimate association and co-operation—though by no means the only ones— 
are the family, the play-group of children, and the neighborhood or community 
group of elders." 


c) [Among the Bulgarians] unanimity prevails as a rule, but it also happens 
that when the question is put by the domacin, all except one may agree to a 
motion, but the motion is never carried if that one refuses to agree to it. In 
such cases all endeavor to talk over and persuade the stiff-necked one. Often 
they even call to their aid his wife, his children, his relatives, his father-in-law, 
and his mother, that they may prevail upon him to say yes. Then all assail 
him, and say to him from time to time: ‘Come now, God help you, agree with 
us too, that this may take place as we wish it, that the house may not be cast 
into disorder, that we may not be talked about by the people, that the neighbors 
may not hear of it, that the world may not make sport of us!” It seldom occurs 
in such cases that unanimity is not attained.? 


Let us turn now to the Russian large-family of the present day. The 
“Starschina’”’ (oldest of the village) of the Chinewer Wolost (Government Orel) 
gives the following account of the peasant family of his Wolost: ‘A peasant 
family in our Wolost is made up of several relatives with their wives and chil- 
dren to the number of 15-20 and often of even more persons; they all live in 
one house. The power of the head of the house plays a great réle. He keeps 
watch of the general peace of the household, its quiet, and deportment; all 
members of the household owe him obedience. After his death, his power and 
the control of the house passes to his oldest son; but if he has no grown-up 
children, then it passes to one of his brothers... . . It sometimes happens, 
although very seldom, that there are no grown men by whom the position of 
father of the house may be inherited; then the wife of the dead man occupies 
this place.’’3 


d) One must not think, however, that the patriarchal rule of the woman is 
gentler than that of a man; it is rather the other way. Ponomareff reports an 
interesting case where a mother, who was head of the family, had her son beaten 
to death by the family community, because he secretly consoled his wife for 
her ill-treatment at the hands of the patriarchess by saying that the latter was 
old and barked at everybody, and that she, the young wife, must not think 
anything of it. And no one dared to question her right to do so, for, in definite 


* Cooley, Social Organization, 23-24. 
? Krauss, F. S., Sitte und Brauch der Stidslaven, 103. 
3 Simkhowitsch, W. G., Die Feldgemeinschaft in Russland, 364. 
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recognition of it, the oldest members of the large-family begged the offended 
patriarchess on their knees for mercy, but in vain. The son was beaten to 
death. 

e) When the family and community are less progressive than 
the larger world, when they tend to protract the discipline of 
infancy beyond the period of adolescence, and above all when they 
exploit their younger members—use them as tools—the child may 
attempt to repudiate the parents and the community. Immigra- 
tion, for instance, gives an especially favorable opportunity for 
this. It will be noted that the acute strain in the immigrant home 
situation is economic. The Negro home lacked definite “copies for 
imitation,’ and the American rural home, in the past at least, was 
particularly “hard” from the disciplinary standpoint (cf. § 16c). 


In the economic labor ladder the peasant child rises from four-year-old 
goose-keeper to the six-year-old who takes care of the children; from this he 
advances to the 8-to-10-year-old cow-herd. From this time on begins the 
successive learning of the heavy tasks, so that at the age of fifteen to eighteen 
years he is already ripe for emigration. ... . In the last decades it is even 
nothing unusual to see twelve-year-old reaping-girls in the fields in summer along 
with the grown reapers, a labor which was formerly learned only by fourteen- 
and sixteen-year-old children. . . . . / As a matter of fact the small peasant is 
not considered poor when he has many children, but only when they are very 
small or when he is entirely childless. 


f) Expressions like the Swiss Stinkahni, Pfuchahni, and even Pfuipfuchahni, 
that is Pfuistinkurgrossvater, show the contempt in which the aged are held. 
The French farmers call the burdensome old father Monsieur vit toujours. The 
old people themselves often find this natural, as one old man said half jokingly 
of himself: “Such old men who are no longer worth anything ought to be 
killed.’’s 

Brothers .... are only too often enemies. ... . The proverb says 
. . . « “Though you have no other enemy, your mother has borne you one.” 
A sister once asked her only brother: “Would you be glad if you had a 
brother?” “If a brother were a good thing, God would have one.” ... . 
Foster brothers met. One had a hole in his head. His foster brother asked, 
“Who made the hole in your head?” “ My brother.” “Ah, that is why it is 
so deep!”” These two sayings of course are not to be taken as generalizations. 
Indeed, the Bulgarian proverb says . . . . Brothers also quarrel, but they 
remain brothers.‘ 
* [bid., note. 
2 Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfzustinde, 368-71. 
3 Meyer, Deutsche Volkskunde, 183-85. 

4 Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, 620. 
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g) The boy gang and the wayward girl may be studied from the 
standpoint of the home situation and by races. 


The general fact is that children, especially boys after about their twelfth 
year, live in fellowships in which their sympathy, ambition, and honor are 
engaged even more, often, than they are in the family. Most of us can recall 
examples of the endurance by boys of injustice and even cruelty, rather than 
appeal from their fellows to parents or teachers—as, for instance, in the hazing 
so prevalent at schools, and so difficult, for this very reason, to repress.* 


Of all the girls or parents interviewed I failed to find one instance where 
a girl had received instruction from any source. The limit of such teaching 
appears to have been such warnings or threats as, “If you get into trouble you 
need never come to this house again,” or, “If you don’t look out you will get 
into trouble,” etc. These threats were given after waywardness had begun. 
These parents are unable to teach their children because of their own lack of 
right thinking on the subject. The attitude of most of the mothers is voiced 
in the reply of one more intelligent than most of those with whom I talked: 
“They don’t need to be told, they learn about such things soon enough.’ 


§ 15. Associations and clubs.—a) The family is based on the 
sexual association, and the bond of kinship may be regarded as 
primary in force, but everywhere men seek to associate themselves | 
on an activity basis with kindred spirits. This finds its simplest 
expression in the gang of the boy, and in the secret society and . 
man-group of the savage. Particular effort, indeed, is made to | 
separate the adolescent boy from the mother-group, and the separa- ! 
tion is marked by peculiar ceremonies. There are instances in 
Africa in which the boy is symbolically buried and resurrected into 
the men’s club. 

At the present time these voluntary associations standing between 
the family and the state are multiform, ranging from recreative 
interest to desperate seriousness—from the card club to the anar- 
chistic society—and satisfying in some cases different interests of 
the same person. These societies interest us as expressions of the 
consciousness of a group, as efforts to meet crisis and overcome 
the isolation due to race-prejudice or recent arrival, and as attempts 
to realize ideals foreign to the adopted or dominant group. Their 
aims may be conservative, as in the attempt to preserve the 


? Cooley, Social Organization, 24. 
? Riis and others, The Wayward Girl and the Church’s Responsibility, 28. 
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language and traditions of the group, or radical, as in the free- 
thought and anarchistic agitations. 


b) Ninety-five per cent of the Bohemians who come to America give their 
religion as Catholic, but on reaching here, freed from the restraints of their dual 
church and state government, they become what they call “free-thinkers,”’ 
a non-religious organization holding practically none of the beliefs of the 
Catholic or Protestant church. This is for social, benevolent, and educa- 
tional free-thinking, and is the greatest single element in their theught and 
life. In Chicago there are 27,000 Bohemians [out of a population of 150,000} 
paying 20 cents a year for the support of free-thinking schools, of which there 
are eighteen in the city. They meet all day Saturday and Sunday, and teach 
Bohemian language and history and the principles of free-thinking.* 


In 1873 there were eleven peasant associations [in Posen] . . . . in 1880, 
120, each separate association founded by M. Jackowski himself, who throughout 
the whole year traveled about the country so that the peasants began to regard 
him as an omnipresent being. In his speeches and writings the one thought 
recurred with endless variations, that a people which had lost its national 
independence could find a hold only in the national spirit, and that the national 
spirit would disappear if a social organization was lacking... . . Every 
month the peasant association held its assembly, once a year the peasant 
associations of the whole district assembled, and every spring the great annual 
assembly of the Polish peasants took place in Posen. Politics was interdicted, 
but the care of the Polish national spirit was not considered as politics. Not to 
let the land fall into German hands, to protect themselves in common against 
measures of the Prussian government, this became the main task of the national 
organization. 

Led exclusively by Poles, the association fostered agricultural economy, 
cared for the introduction of suitable agricultural methods, for the employment 
of modern implements, gave advice in cases of credit, and in questions of insur- 
ance methods. .... The 13,000 peasants who belong to this association 
today form the kernel of the Polish “peasant republic” in Prussia.? 


§ 16. Art and play.—a) How men spend their leisure cannot be 
without significance. 

The human mind is constructed on the “hunting pattern.” 
The pursuit of game and the sexual quest are the most incitant 
stimulations to psychophysical activities, and fundamentally the 
only ones. The terms “pursuit,” ‘game,’ “sport,” are significant. 
Moreover, in the pursuit not only the end but the means become 
saturated with emotion. The construction of a poisoned arrow is 

* Communicated by Miller, H. A., from unpublished notes. 

2 Bernhard, Die Polenfrage, 92-97. 
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anticipatory of the kill. Impediments or signs of success arouse 
hope, fear, jealousy, despair. Every failure is a form of death, 
every success a form of life. Nothing in which there is not a pursuit, 
with conflicting emotions of hope and fear, is interesting. Agri- 
culture is not a typical “‘pursuit.”” The division of labor introduces 
“‘irksomeness” because the end is not in view—the operative does 
not control the whole process, bear the responsibility, nor share 
the reward. The form of pursuit may be transferred to the chess- 
board or the stage; there is rivalry, technique for control, success 
or failure. The death of another, as in a stage tragedy, reminds 
us that we are living—a fact which may have escaped our atten- 
tion. The ridicule cast on others magnifies ourselves. (Our 
friends are of course, psychologically speaking, a part of ourselves.) 
Tickling, swinging, alcohol represent the mechanical simulation 
of the high emotional states accompanying conflict." 

b) The primary function of art, as of recreation, is to rehearse 
situations of stress and strain in the humdrum intervals of life. 
But on account of its emotional associations art is a very contagious 
carrier of suggestion, of ‘copies,’ and may be so used. The arts 
and amusements of a people have, therefore, contrasted aspects 
and merits for our purpose; they represent the more instinctive 
and natural attitudes of mind, as divorced from occupational 
habits; they also represent unrealized ideals and national memories, 
and they are a good mirror of the mores of different races and classes. 
Indeed, differences in artistic standards and interests of the lower 
and higher classes of the same race are often very great, certainly 
as great as those characterizing races. The well-known abhorrence 
of the “‘classical’’ musician for “rag-time”’ is an instance of this. 


The great populace of no society has ever found its amusement in purely 
intellectual suggestions. With us popular amusement is found in the circus, 
Negro minstrels, the variety show, opera bouffe, the spectacle, and ballet, and 
it attaches to parody and burlesque, “knock-down business,” buffoonery, and 
broad allusion. Stupidity is always funny. Everything which breaks over 
the social taboo is funny. A violation of propriety, accidental disorder of the 
dress, grotesque postures, vulgar gestures of derision or defiance, blows, pain- 


«Cf. Dewey, J., “Interpretation of Savage Mind,” Psychological Review, IX, 
217-30; Thomas, W. I., ‘The Gaming Instinct,” American Journal of Sociology, VI, 
750-03. 
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ful accidents and mishaps—if not too serious—deformations of the body 
(humpbacks), epithets and nicknames, slang and other abuses of language (like 
mispronunciation by foreigners), vituperation, caricature and burlesque of 
respectable types like the pedant, dandy, Puritan, imbecile, or the rich and 
great, always raise a laugh in the crowd." 


c) The austere element in the population, particularly the Baptists and 
Methodists, have opposed billiard- and pool-playing as sinful, and roller-skating 
and bowling as coarse and low amusements, and pleasures of physical activity 
in general as a “foolish waste of energy.” These pleasures have been opposed 
not as pleasures of physical activity but as pleasures, and hence “unprofitable.” 
Thus when a girl urged her need of physical exercise as a reason for her desiring 
to play golf, her father retorted: “If you want exercise, take a pail and go up 
to Hard Scrabble Hill and bring back six quarts of blackberries.”” Another 
reason for the opposition of the austere people is that, from its very nature, 
pleasure is not accompanied by that air of seriousness which is habitual with 
the austere type of character. Thus one parent said to his son whom he had 
refused to allow to attend the skating-rink: “I don’t want you to do anything 
that I can’t pray for your success in.”” Not until 1890 did pleasures of physical 
activity come to be regarded as compatible with religion. With the institution 
of a Y.M.C.A. in Blankville athletics were encouraged as a means of bringing 
boys under the influence of religious instruction, and incidentally of developing 
a little “muscular Christianity”; for it had been observed that a church mem- 
ber who was a good ball-player “exerted a stronger influence for good” than 
one who was not.? 


d) The life-cycle of the peasant moved chiefly in two extremes, on the 
one hand the most complete abandonment to merrymaking often joined with 
wantonness, and on the other the extremely heavy labor which he had to per- 
form for himself and for his lord. The boisterous merrymaking in the reeking 
atmosphere of the tavern and the dances carried on together with song to the 
tune of the village music until the very loss of consciousness (the men of that 
time did not yet understand how to dance without singing at the same time) 

. . served the peasant as recreation after the heavy labor of the week. 


e) What is the feminine ideal of beauty? The peasant often makes his 
opinion of the beauty of a girl unusually dependent upon her clothing, the 
most adorned is often considered the most beautiful. After that a generous 
figure is useful, and then finally a pretty, full face to strike the eye. Of more 
delicate girls they say in Thuringia: Die kann us der Fahrglisse gesuff, that is, 
she can drink out of the wagon-rut.‘ 


Sumner, Folkways, 572-73. 

? Williams, An American Town, 120. 

3 Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfeustinde, 71-79. 
4 Meyer, Deutsche Volkskunde, 152-58. 
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f) In order to see itself, the Polish people has to look at the past, and there 
is scarcely a house where one will not find memorial pictures of the national 
martyrdom. The martyrology, which no other people possesses in so developed 
a form, is the political rosary of the Poles, which is prayed over unceasingly, 
and whose cruel beads each one has often fingered. In such wise for years 
sentimental men are ever anew raising their voices and warning the Polish 
people that they ought not entirely to give themselves up to the fashionable 
industrial organizations; for the trades unions and peasant associations have 
no Polish traditions, and for them the rosary has no prayer." 

§ 17. Magic and religion.—a) Magic is a very picturesque field, 
but is everywhere uniform in pattern; it is as highly developed 
among savages as in central Europe. It works on the principle of 
analogy—like produces like, there is a causal relation between 
resemblances. It may be said to show a logical mind working on 
wrong premises. The savage woman must not grease her body 
while the man is on the hunt, or the game will slip from him. The 
peasant bride steps on the foot of the groom during the marriage 
ceremony, and thus she will have him “under foot,” or she places 
her hand uppermost when they join hands, and so will have the 
“upper hand.” If a peasant boy wishes to marry a girl he pins his 
coat to her gown, and they will be “united.” You may transfer 
toothache to a tree by rubbing the tooth with a rag, boring a hole 
in the tree, inserting the rag, and plugging the hole. It may be 
determined whether a child is legitimate or illegitimate by disinter- 
ring a bone of the father and dropping the child’s blood on the bone. 
If the blood is absorbed the child is legitimate. Magic is brought 
into play especially in connection with the critical points in life— 
birth, courtship, marriage, sickness, death. 

b) When the Serbian woman feels her heavy hour near, she begins to attend 
to all sorts of superstitious customs to insure herself an easy birth. As before 
her marriage, she unties all knots in her clothing. Now, however, she also 
unlooses all knots and braids in her hair. Through the bosom of her shirt, as 
in Bosnia, she throws an egg to the ground over a fire, and then tears the shirt 
from top to bottom. Sometimes the woman is drawn through a hoop which 
she herself has snapped off a barrel. Or a sack is turned wrong side out and 
the woman is given water to drink out of it. But it is of more avail to her when 
she drinks water out of her husband’s shoes, for so, through superstitious means, 
a part of the task falls to her husband of giving her easing in that hour which 
she owes to him. He carries her around the room, saying: “I gave you the 


* Bernhard, Die Polenfrage, 197. 
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burden, and I will free you from it.”” Then he blows three times into her mouth, 
and she blows three times into his. Or the husband takes a weapon and fires 
a shot over the body of his wife, in order to spur the child to motion. The 
woman also blows hard into a reed, or drinks water out of her husband’s mouth. 
Or she creeps between her husband’s legs, while he strikes her on the small 
of the back with her wedding dress; also if she is struck in the small of the 
back with a stick with which someone has freed a frog from a snake, the birth 
is easier." 

In Slavonia proper the bride receives . . . . two loaves of dread, one 
under each arm, and steps over a piece of linen, only not into the room, but 
into the kitchen. She carries the bread that there may never be a lack of 
bread in the house. In the kitchen she pokes up the hearth-fire and says softly: 
“May the cows calve, the horses have foals, the sows little pigs, the dogs 
young, the hens lay eggs, as numerous as the sparks here scattered from the 
fire.’ She omits only rodilo se, ‘“‘may there be born,” for by that she would 
be wishing herself as many children as there were sparks. Then she looks up 
into the chimney that her children may have black eyes, turns around the pail 
into which the drink for the pigs is emptied, that she may become as fat as a 
pig. Then she goes over to her father-in-law in the room (he has been sitting 
meanwhile near the hearth in the kitchen) and sits down in his lap. (In 
Strosince she sits in her mother-in-law’s lap.) He hands her a child... . . 
She hugs and kisses it, ties a kerchief about its neck, sets it down on the ground 
again and tells it to sit down in a corner and be very quiet that no wolf may fall 
upon the herds and kill the sheep. In some places she does not sit on her 
father-in-law’s lap, but in an easy-chair. In other places she is given milk or 
honey to drink or, as in Syrmia, a piece of sugar is put in her mouth, that her 
talk may always be as sweet as milk and honey and that she may always 
live in sweet harmony with her husband. Then they put a sieve full of corn 
into her hand; she sifts a little and then throws a little to the fowls in the yard, 
as a sign that she is a good housekeeper. Occasionally they give the bride 
upon her entrance into the house a spinning-wheel and a spindle; she spins a 
little and then knocks with the spindle on all four walls of the room.? 

When the wife does not wish to bear any more children, she shuts the door 
with the feet of the last-born child immediately after its birth. 

If a wife does not wish to bear any more children for several years, she 
need only stick into the first bathing-water of her child as many fingers as the 
number of years she wishes to remain sterile, and then lick off her fingers.’ 


c) Religion gives more than human authority to social regula- 
tions, and is an excellent carrier of suggestion. The formulation 
of belief also in a very definite body of doctrine and ritual and 


* Hovorka and Kronfeld, Vergleichende Volksmedizin, II, 571. 
* Krauss, Siite und Brauch der Siidslaven, 308. 3 Ibid., 546-47. 
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the iterated presentation of these inviolable copies to the atten- 
tion of the whole people, has profound effect on mental attitudes. 
Mohammedanism, Hebraism, and Puritanism are instances of this. 

Amongst Protestants the Bible has, in the last four hundred years, furnished 
a common stock of history and anecdote, and has also furnished phrases and 
current quotations familiar to all classes. It has furnished codes and standards 
which none dared to disavow, and the suggestion of which has been over- 
powering." 

While religion is associated with conservatism it may neverthe- 
less lead to strange outbreaks and variants. In Russia in 1896 in 
the province of Tiraspol a nun taught the people that the census 
then under way was a device of Antichrist to seal the people for 
his own. To avoid the enumeration, twenty-five persons were 
voluntarily immured and perished.? 

One sect is called bluntly, “child-killers”; they regard it as the holiest 
duty to send the new-born children to heaven, in order to spare them the burdens 
of this earthly, devil-ruled kingdom. In the sect of Feodosians, who teach, 
“The young man shall not let himself come near the girl, the married man shall 
not live with his wife, the girl shall accept no man, and the married woman 
shall have no children,” among these fanatics, married people who have chil- 
dren are thrust out of the society unless they see to it that the new-born 
children are killed or buried alive as atonement for their sin. The human soul, 
so say the Feodosians, in the act of generation comes not from God, but from 
the devil.3 

d) On account of its suggestive capacity religion may lend itself 
readily to manipulation (through the priest class). It may also 
contribute to the disorganization of habits. So in eastern Galicia 
where the double calendar is in use, according to which, as a rule, 
Roman as well as Greek-Catholic holidays are observed, and where 
countless indulgence and dedication days are added, there results 
an amazing number of holidays: 

According to a report given in the seventieth year of the Lemberg agri- 
cultural-statistical bureau there appear 

in 34 departments of Galicia 100-120 

in 22 departments of Galicia 120-150 

in 16 departments of Galicia 150-200 
holidays.‘ 


* Sumner, Folkways, 174. 

2 Bechterew, W. von, Die Bedeutung der Suggestion im socialen Leben, 46-51. 
3 Stern, B., Geschichte der offentlichen Sittlichkeit in Russland, I, 248. 
4Caro, Auswanderung und Auswanderungspolitik in Oesterreich, 53-57. 
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§ 18. Position of woman.—a) The relation of woman to the 
cultural life of the group should be examined in connection with all 
the topics of our schedule. In general it may be said that on the 
lower levels of culture man has made a tool of her and on the higher 
anornament. Both forms of treatment may be classed as isolation, 
and the following illustrations are on this aspect of the question, 
showing that within the group woman may be treated somewhat 
as a lower race is treated by a higher. It is of course a different 
principle of isolation and can actually never be so complete as racial 
isolation because of inevitable contiguity, common interests. and 
sympathy. Moreover, solong as woman retains a connection with 
the occupations, as is the case among the peasants, she at least 
remains in the real world. 

b) Weare amazed at the brutality to which women are subjected 
and submit. But their natural disposition is in part responsible 
for this. Ellis records the remark of a woman before Ruben’s 
“Rape of the Sabines”’: “I think the Sabine women enjoyed being 
carried off in that way.” 

While in men it is possible to trace a tendency to inflict pain or the simula- 
crum of pain on the women they love, it is still easier to trace in women a 
delight in experiencing physical pain when inflicted by a lover. .... To 
abandon herself to her lover, to be able to rely on his physical strength and 
mental resourcefulness, to be swept out of herself and beyond the control of her 
own will .... is one of the commonest aspirations in a young woman’s 
intimate love dreams." 

c) The idea, also, that marriage is a closer relation than kinship 
is of comparatively recent origin. Herodotus relates that when 
Darius gave to the wife of Intaphernes permission to claim the life 
of a single man of her kindred, she chose her brother, saying that 
both husband and children could be replaced.? The declaration also 
of Antigone in Sophocles that she would have performed for neither 
husband nor children the toil which she undertook for Polynices 
(lines 905 ff.) indicates that the tie of a common womb was stronger 
than the social tie of marriage. Among the south Slavs where 
there is a sort of persecution of the exhibition of sentiment between 
young married people, the girl may form a more open and cordial 

* Ellis, H., Studies in the Psychology of Sex, 74-75. 

? Herodotus (Rawlinson), I, 173. 
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relation with the brothers of her husband than with himself. 
There is a legend that when a young wife was selected to be immured 
in the foundations of Scutari, she bade farewell to her brothers-in- 
law, and finally so far overcame her shame as to speak to her 
husband.' 


d) [Among the south Slavs the women until recently did not sit with the 
men at table.] A few years ago I was a guest in the house of a peasant at 
Vrhovci near Pozega. In my honor a great platter of millet-pap cooked in 
milk was brought on. There were no plates. Each one dipped his wooden 
spoon into the platter. The domacica did not sit at the table with us, but stood 
three or four paces away with her spoon in her hand. As soon as her husband 
had dipped in, she was at the table in one bound, took a spoonful, sprang back 
again and sipped her millet from the spoon... . . In Servia, the Crnagora, 
and the Bocca the wife must kiss the hand of every man whom she meets on 
the way, even though the man be younger than herself. On the other hand it 
would be an unheard-of humiliation for a man to kiss a woman’s hand. So 
for example a young city man once asked a Crnogorac: “Did you ever kiss 


your wife’s hand?” “I, no, may God not order me to do so!” “But why 
not?” “TI took an oath that I would never kiss the hand of a woman or a 
Turk.” . . . . A woman must never cut off a man’s path, that is when he is 


going along, cross the path in front of him. She must wait until the man has 
passed. It not infrequently happens that the peasant punishes his wife when 
she transgresses this custom no less severely than if she had broken a law of the 
state. If a woman is sitting in front of a house and a man goes by and bids 
God greet her, the woman must stand up and thank him, no matter how busy 
* she is with her work.? 


e) ‘Every married man,” says Vréevic, “strikes his wife black and blue 
at least once a month, or spreads a box on the ear over her whole face, or else 
people are apt to say that he is afraid of his wife.” Popular proverbs corrobo- 
rate this, so for example: “‘He who does not beat his wife is no man.” .... 
“Strike a wife and a snake on the head.” The wife is placed on a level with 
the devil: “One devil is afraid of the cross, the other of a stick.”” The wife 
must make herself less noticeable than the house-dog: “The dog may hewl, 
but the wife must hold her tongue.” “He to whom a bad wife is allotted needs 


no (other) everlasting punishment.” . . . . “Many a man finds a greater evil 
at home, than at war.” [Of a faithless] but nevertheless beautiful wife it is 
said: “‘There is a snake, sunning itself.” . . . . The proverb even says: “It 


is easier to guard a bag full of fieas than a faithless wife.” 


* Rhamm, K., “Der Verkehr der Geschlechter unter den Slaven in Seinen gegen- 
sitzlichen Erscheinungen,”’ Globus, LXXXII, 103-8. 
*Krauss, Sitte und Brauch der Siidslaven, sot. 
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In one wedding song the young wife begs her husband: “O my dear, my 
heart’s love, do not strike your wife without cause, strike your wife only with 
good cause and when she has greatly vexed you.” In another folk-song the 
young wife sings: “What sort of a consort are you to me, what sort of a hus- 
band? You do not pull my hair, nor do you strike me!’’! 

In December, 1903, Russian papers from Irkutsk reported that a peasant 
in the village of Petrowka had written the following letter to the chief of police 
of the district: “I have the honor, ever high-born Sir, humbly to beg you to 
have an announcement put in the paper, that in Petrowka a twenty-year-old 
woman, my wife, and two young pigs are for sale—the whole for 25 rubles. 
The woman is very pretty and a capable housekeeper but quarrelsome and 
ill-tempered; the pigs are well fed and fat. If it is desired, I am ready to send 
the woman and the pigs C.O.D.”’” When the chief of the district received this 
letter he went immediately to Petrowka, being of the opinion that the writer 
was not quite sane. But his doubts were entirely unfounded. The peasant 
was a very sensible man, and entirely normal. He explained that he must sel ' 
his wife because she was embittering his life. The district-chief had the woman 
called and asked her what she thought of her husband’s plan. She was 
naturally not much edified by it, but found nothing strange in it.? 


Following an original sense of decorum, the young wife who becomes a 
‘mother within the first year of her marriage is derided maliciously. 


Vréevic relates: “It often happened that a pregnant woman, who had 
gone to the mountain to gather wood, was overtaken by her travail in the forest 
and acted as her own midwife without ceremony, and brought the naked child 
home in her apron. Indeed, a thing even more to be wondered at, she brought 
a load of wood also, for she would have been shamed before all the world to 
return home without wood.’’ 


It cannot be denied that the treatment of women on the part of the men 
has lost much of its earlier roughness; the former ill-treatment of them by 
beating with wet rope . . . . as a result of household quarrels or of refusal to 
satisfy the sexual demands of the husband (often also for the sake of extorting 
a greater dowry from the father-in-law) does not occur so frequently as in 
former years. Nevertheless, in spite of the somewhat more refined attitude 
toward his wife, the peasant still regards her as a thing belonging to him, which 
was made in the first place for his service, for the performance of the household 
labor, and for the satisfaction of his sexual needs. The wife is always more or 
less spared according to the dowry she brings with her.’ 


*Stern, Geschichte der iffentlichen Sittlichkeit in Russland, U1, 293. 
2 Ibid., 346. 

3 Stefanovi¢é, T., Die Serben, 362. 

4 Krauss, op. cit., 537. 

5 Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfzustinde, 368-71. 
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f) In America the immigrant woman continues to be an object 
of exploitation, sometimes by the immigrant man: 


In one case the notary understood that the marriage was for the purpose 
of obtaining the money of the intended wife. For $25 he offered to advise 
the girl to deed over the property to the husband at the time of marriage, which 
deed he would see executed. He then prescribed a course of ill-treatment, 
neglect, abuse, and compromise, which if followed would enable the notary 
public to assist the husband in obtaining a separation or divorce." 


g) One of the occasions for the manipulation of the immigrant 
girl in America arises in connection with her retention of the old 
mores in the new environment. Certain forms of conduct correct 
or tolerated from the standpoint of the home mores are immoral 
in ours. It is, for instance, a widespread custom in peasant 
Europe to begin the marriage relation before the church ceremony. 
This gives rise to serious consequences in America, where the man 
takes advantage of the home custom, but deserts the girl—a thing 
which would rarely happen in Europe on account of public opinion. 

§ 19. Moral ideas.—a) Our popular judgment of racial differ- 
ences is based largely on the principles of behavior and the senti- 
ments dominant ina people. Differences in this field are very great 
because the selective attention has emphasized different principles 
of control. The experiences of the group have not been identical, 
and various copies for imitation have arisen and become fixed in the 
mores. At least temporary success or distinction may be secured 
either by lying or truth-telling, politeness or rudeness, bragging or 
silence, selfishness or self-denial, labor or idleness, chastity or 
unchastity. The family and state may be based on the restraint 
of the individual or on his freedom. 


The Roumanian is not brave, and according to the Roumanian idea one 
ought not to be brave, for bravery assumes a certain lack of prudence as well 
as physical strength; but he carries himself bravely if he falls into real diffi- 
culties, or has great cause to expose himself. Viteaz in Roumanian does not 
mean the same as vitez, heroic, in Hungarian: In Roumanian heroic in the 
serious and noble sense is viteaz la strimtorare, brave in necessity, when no 
other way remains open..... If someone falls into the water, he can call 
for help a long time, before he finds a Roumanian who will jump in after him, 
and if such a one does appear he is not praised by the Roumanians but called a 
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ee If a house in a Roumanian village burns, they let it quietly burn 
down, and anyone who happens to be in a burning house must have the courage 
with God’s help to save himself." 

b) A moment’s reflection shows us that the practices in this 
field are matters of race experience rather than race endowment, 
and that differences in the moral attitudes of the same society at 
different points in its history are as great as can be found in different 
races at the same moment. Any department of morals if examined 
historically will show this. Dueling, for instance, is almost a 
memory in American society. But between 1601 and 1609, 2,000 
men of noble birth fell in duels in France alone, and ‘“‘there was 
scarce a Frenchman who had not killed his man in a duel.’” As 
late as 1857 an American magazine contains a long eulogy of duel- 
ing from which the following is taken: 

Who does not prefer the regulated duel to the brutal rencontre of the fist, 
or the bludgeon, or the bloody Bowie knife? And who that possesses what our 
Washington claimed for himself, “the sensitiveness of a gentleman,” would 
submit his cause to the farcical mockery of a resort to a law court in such cases? 
The shot fired by the vindictive Kentuckian, Marshall, in due form at the body 
of the libelous journalist, Webb, was worth an ass’ load of statutes and a 
library of sermons.’ 

c) It is also obvious that moral attitudes—the sense of personal 
dignity, honesty, bravery, chastity—will be different in the different 
social levels of the same group. The gentleman and the peasant 
will react differently to an insult. The gentleman is forced to 
conform to the code which distinguishes his class. I suppose that 
no racial differences will be found greater than those which dis- 
tinguished, say, the Polish noble and serf. In the period of bond 
service in Poland and Russia the ideas of the peasant with regard 
to dignity, labor, honesty, and veracity very much resembled those 
of the Negro in slavery. 

Among themselves the peasants are not addicted to thieving, as is proved 
by the fact that they habitually leave their doors unlocked when the inmates 
of the house are working in the fields; but if the muzhik finds in the proprietor’s 
farmyard a piece of iron or a bit of rope, or any of the little things that he 
constantly requires and has difficulty in obtaining he is very apt to pick it up 


Slavici, J., Die Rumdnen, 140-50. 
2 Cf. Westermarck, E., Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, I, 508. 
3 Russell’s Magazine, I, 137, May, 1857. 
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and carry it home. Gathering firewood in the landlord’s forest he does not 
consider as theft, because “‘God planted the trees and watered them,” and in 
the time of serfage he was allowed to supply himself with firewood in this way." 


A Russian proverb says: ‘Our Christ himself would steal if his hands were 
not pierced.’”’” Emperor Alexander the First declared: “If my Russians only 
knew where to hide them, they would steal my battleships; if they could draw 
my teeth out in my sleep without waking me, they would do it.’’ 


[The habit of stealing from the manorial property, which grew up in the 
period of serfdom] and which gave rise to proverbs—among the nobles: “Every 
peasant is a thief,”’ and among the peasants, “If you do not steal you will never 
have anything”’—is considered by the peasants as nothing bad or against their 
ethical sense. The peasant, who for centuries gave his labor to the landlord 
without sufficient recompense, and therefore fell into poverty, held himself 
in a certain measure entitled to take from the landlord’s territory whatever he 
needed, if he could. This pertains above all to the older generation, although 
this attitude is still very strongly developed in the younger as well.3 


d) The isolation of a people may result in the absence or weak- 
ness of certain moral notions. 

Until the eighteenth century the Russian language had not a single word 
for honor..... Peter the Great himself had to make the conception of mili- 
tary honor clear to his generals.‘ 


The moral enormities reported from certain Slavic communities 
are similarly the result of isolation, and resemble the toughness 
developed in our boy gangs. 

I have seen a man in the street fall in an accident; the wagon breaks, the 
horses start up, he himself is injured, and although it happens in the middle 
of the village, everybody goes along without turning around. Drunken and 
raving wedding-parties drive their wagons over such an unfortunate and tread 
him to death. And there are certain heroes in every village who make a 
business of driving their wagons upon the passers-by and throwing them to the 
ground.s 


e) A sudden elevation to a different status, and the imitation of 
the standards of the higher class, is accompanied, as in the case of 


* Wallace, Russia, 458. 

2 Stern, Geschichte der iffentlichen Sittlichkeit in Russland, I, 272. 

3 Von Hupka, Entwicklung der westgalizischen Dorfsustinde, 71-79. 

4Stern, op. cit., I, 259. 

5’ Rhamm, K., “Der Verkehr der Geschlechter unter den Slaven in seinen gegen- 
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the Negro and the peasant, with some moral breakdowns and some 


poses. 

Formerly all peasants, friends or strangers, addressed each other with 
“ty” or if they were older in years by “wy,” and now this habit is falling more 
and more out of use; more and more often now we hear peasants who are 
acquaintances but not friends addressing each other with Sir (Pan), as was the 
customamong the Polish nobility as early as the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
This is also without doubt a sign of an increase in the feeling of personal dignity. 
The same thing is witnessed by the legal complaints, very frequent today but 
formerly quite unheard of, for insults to honor, in legal practice the so-called 
Pyskéwki. This feeling, which is often falsely shown, has its source often in 
the overweening conceit and general vanity of the people, especially in dealings 
with strangers. The old apparent servility of the peasant, still largely existing 
but in a process of rapid decline, seems in many cases to go directly over intoa 
certain haughtiness which is not infrequently observed, especially in the second 
generation after the bond-service period." 

The litigiousness of the Galician agricultural popuiation, fostered by a 
flood of “‘dark existences,” does much for the discredit of the other crown lands, 
and supplies another cause of their sad material condition. The number of 
petty cases (up to 100 crowns) amounted in Galicia between the years 1890 and 
1901 to an average of 466,815, in rich Bohemia 138,356, in lower Austria with 
Vienna 128,846.? 

f) The renunciation of dignity as a means of life appears 
among our indigent classes especially when in the presence of 
promiscuous charity, and may become characteristic of a com- 
munity. The doctrine that almsgiving was a merit is responsible 
for the insistent character of beggary in strongly Catholic countries. 
Chronic poverty and recurrent famine have also contributed to 
make beggar-villages in Russia. 

The great effect on the Russian morals derived from the profession of 
begging is clear when one discovers that the number of voluntary Russian 
beggars and beggar women amounts at least toa million. . . . . In Akschenass, 
a village of 120 houses, when the begging craze began, only four families 
remained as guardians of the place. In the parish of Golizyn of three hundred 
householders, two hundred are wandering beggars.3 


g) A part of the offense of immorality consists in its publicity, 
as giving rise to bad example. This is true to a degree everywhere, 
but sometimes a group formulates this view quite definitely. 


*Von Hupka, op. cit., 161-62. 
2Caro, Auswanderung und Auswanderungs politik in Oesterreich, 53-57. 
3 Stern, op. cil., I, 331. 
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The first requirement which the Roumanian makes of every man is that 
he do not show himself up. According to his opinion, whoever does not let 
his vices be openly seen is always a man of good standing. .. . . Whoever has 
merely stolen is not yet a thief, and whoever knows it but has no interest in the 
matter must keep still about it; indeed even the injured party himself must 
if possible deal with the thief in private... . . The same holds true of chickens, 
ducks, geese, lambs, and young pigs; if one steals a thing of that sort merely 
to make oneself a good dish, and is not caught, he finally brags about it after 
a few months. But if he is caught the thing he has stolen is hung about his 
neck, and they lead him along the street, drum the people together at every 
cross-road and proclaim his transgression, that everyone may guard against 
him in the future. If the injured party is a “foreigner,” the thief who is led 
about in this way usually does not lose his good reputation." 


h) Moral ideas spread like fashions and are surrounded with 
“pathos.” “Pathos is the glamor of sentiment which grows up 
around the pet notion of an age and protects it from criticism.’ 
The home, the school, the law and the gospel, and the printed page 
set the copies. Epithets, phrases, ridicule, caricature are important 
parts of the apparatus of suggestion. “Scab,” “mugwump,” 
“mollycoddle,” ‘the dignity of labor,” “a living wage,” “the full 
dinner pail,’ ‘industrial slavery,” “white slavery,” “liberty of 
speech,” “American,” “the People,” “Wall Street,’ are some 
popular American phrases. It is important to determine what are 
the dominant moral tendencies in races and groups and what is 
the peculiar apparatus of suggestion.‘ 

§ 20. Materials and methods of work.—Materials for the inter- 
pretation of the mental life of a race may be assembled on three 
principles—from personal observation, from undesigned, and from 
designed records. 

 Slavici, Die Rumdnen, 173-82. 

2 Sumner, Folkways, 180. 3 Cf. ibid., 173-84. 

4 With some modifications the foregoing sectional headings may be used as a basis 
for the classification of materials. I think the following will be found adequate: o, 
Bibliography; 1, Physical characters (including birth-rate, race-crossing, maladies, 
insanity); 2, Mental faculties (acuity of sense, memory, abstraction, inhibition, 
curiosity, logic, discussion, temperament, proverbs, imagination, folk-lore, humor); 
3, Attention; 4, Habit; 5, Crisis (pace); 6, Imitation (great men, invention); 7, Isola- 
tion; 8, Race-prejudice; 9, Economic conditions; 10, Classes (manipulation); 11, 
Occupations; 12, State of knowledge; 13, Family, community, and gang; 14, Organiza- 
tion (clubs, societies); 15, Art and play; 16, Magic and religion; 17, Position of 
woman (sex mores); 18, Moral ideas as enumerated, § 21:56. 
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In the first case it is desirable to live among the group, prefer- 
ably in a family, and gradually get the context of the group life. 
The most common error is to accept particular cases as general. 
Be suspicious of striking cases; they may be as surprising to the 
people among whom they occur as they are to you. If you find 
they are rare record them so. Misunderstandings also arise as in 
all intercourse through incomplete communication (cf. § 3d) and 
through failure to understand particular conditions behind an 
incident. After leaving a most surly, suspicious, and uncommunica- 
tive Slovak village, I learned that one of its members was in hiding 
on account of a recent murder, and any intrusion was at the time 
unwelcome (cf. § 3d). Interviews may be regarded as a part of 
personal observation, but the ordinary inhabitant has a singular 
interest in misleading the outsider and putting a different face on 
things. Interviews in the main may be treated as a body of 
error to be used for purposes of comparison in future observation. 
But, among others, playground directors, settlement, charity, 
immigration-league, and Y.M.C.A. workers, judges, and superin- 
tendents of institutions, probation officers, editors, teachers, min- 
isters, and physicians are in a position to give reliable data, and are 
often interested in doing so. 

History, ethnology, and folk-lore are records by design, often 
not focused from our standpoint, but nevertheless the formal 
records." 

Among undesigned records are letters, diaries, newspapers, 
court, church, and club records, sermons, addresses, school curricula, 


* I do not go into the question of bibliography here. Some good books on Europe 
are referred to above, e.g., Meyer (§ 14), von Hupka (§ 4c), Bernhard (§ 105), Krauss 
(§ 14c), Simkhowitsch (§ 14c). Good books on the Negro in America are: Fleming, 
W..L., Documentary History of Reconstruction; Phillips, U. B., Plantation and Frontier; 
Stone, A. H., Studies in the American Race Problem; DuBois (above, § 6h). On the 
Negro in West Africa: Bennett, R. E., At ihe Back of the Black Man’s Mind; Ellis, A. B., 
(1) The Tshi-speaking Peoples of the Gold Coast of West Africa, (2) The Ewe-speaking 
Peoples of the Slave Coast of West Africa, (3) The Yoruba-speaking Peoples of the Slave 
Coast of West Africa; Johnston, H. H., Liberia; Overbergh, C. van, Collection de 
monographies ethnographiques (8 vols. to date). My Seurce Book (above § 3i) contains 
a bibliography on Africa, and the Library of Congress publishes A Select List of Refer- 
ences on the Negro Question (in America) and A List of Books on the Immigrant, both by 
A. P. C. Griffin. Balch, Emily G., Our Slavic Fellow Citizens, has a bibliography of the 
Slav in Europe and America, 483-512. 
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and even handbills and almanacs. The letters, for instance 
the immigrant to his home people, and theirs to him, reveal life and 
mind in a very intimate way. Professor Tylor has insisted that 
mythology is a more reliable record than history because there can 
be no mistake about what it does represent, namely, a state of 
consciousness, and at least this much is true of the newspaper. If 
two or more papers represent different interests and attitudes 
within the group, so much the better. The paper representing the 
interests of the peasant associations in Posen (§ 150) is an example 
of what I have in mind; also Negro newspapers. 

Make your records by cases as far as possible, that is, give 
instances rather than general descriptions. Quote your sources 
literally instead of paraphrasing them. Secure written statements 
instead of interviews, if possible. Always state the source of your 
information, and in case the source is printed matter use extreme 
care in recording the reference. Make and collect photographs. 

§ 21. Questionnaire.—As between the arrangements of topics 
in the foregoing “standpoint” (§$1-19) and in the following 
questionnaire, the latter gives more emphasis to American condi- 
tions. The student in America may therefore work directly from 
the questionnaire, with reference to the standpoint, while the reverse 
order may recommend itself in Europe or Africa. 

1. What do the people think and talk about ? (§§ 4, 34, e, f, 13). 

2. Verbatim reports of discussion showing mental life, state of knowledge, 
and logical ability (from conversations, speeches, labor meetings, “‘free- 
thought”’ discussions, sermons, etc.) (§$§ 3, 4). 

3. What books are known and read by everybody? What books, news- 
papers, and magazines are in the house? Samples from these representing 
habitual mental interests (§§ 3, 4, 13). 

4. What is drilled into the child in the home and the school, particularly 
in the parochial school or in any teaching organization peculiar to the group ? 
7a, 14a, 5). 

5. Are the three classes clearly marked, and what is the mental life peculiar 
to these classes ? (§§ 8c, 110, c, d, f, 12a). 

6. What changes in mental attitudes are taking place, and are they slow 
and unconscious or rapid and conscious ? (§ 4). 

7. The prevalence of criticism, radicalism, dissent, and skepticism. What 
are the burning questions ? (§§ 35, 5a, b, 8d). 

8. Proportion and relation within the group of the conservative and radical 
elements ? (§§ 6e, 16c). 
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Are the changes connected more with ideas (knowledge) or with senti- 
ments? (§ 70). 

10. What eminent personalities in the group? From what class or calling ? 
What copies do they present ? (§ 7g, /). 

11. What mental attitudes are derived from historical crises in the life of 
the people? (e.g., examine Bohemian “free-thought” in connection with Hus 
and the anti-reformation, and Polish aristocratic attitudes [personal dignity, 
separateness, interest in art] in connection with their national vicissitudes) 
(§ 6). 

12. Peculiar mental attitudes due to acceptance of American mores withovt 
abandoning those of the home country (§ 67). 

13. Do native Americans imitate any of the foreign mores ? (§§ 6d, 7d). 

14. Locate individuals incorporated by adoption or otherwise in another 
race at an early age, preferably at birth (e.g., a Swede in an Irish family), and 
determine whether the psychic peculiarities become identical with those of the 
adopted group, e.g., would the Swede become Irish in “temperament” ? 
(§ 7). 

15. Are men or women more conservative? What habits do men and what 
do women retain most tenaciously ? (§§ 5, 18g). 

16. What races or groups tnd to intermarry and what is the réle of the 
mixed race, e.g., the mulatto? (§ 11). 

17. What organizations for the propagation of ideas? (§ 15). 

18. What special apparatus for suggestion? What “catchwords”? What 
pathos ? (§ 19h). 

19. Are there cases where the lower classes lead off and are imitated by the 
higher ? (§§ 6k, 7e, f). 

20. Make a collection of proverbs representing the mental attitudes of the 
group (§§ 14f, 

21. What mental aptitudes or gifts do the people show ? (§ 9a). 

22. In America is the individual’s development favored by remaining in 
his group or by separating himself from it? Does this depend on the char- 
acter of the group—the degree of intelligence, freedom, or constraint in the home 
mores ? (§§ 6, 7, 8, 12). 

23. What is the characteristic occupational life ? (§ 12). 

24. In case of the immigrant, is occupation in America determined by the 
home occupation? (§ 12). 

25. Impediments to free entrance into the occupations and free movement 
in them, e.g., race-prejucice, defective technique (§§ 67, 9, 12, 13). 

26. What home technique does the immigrant bring which he can transfer 
to the occupations in America ? (§ 13). 

27. Are any occupations selected as stepping-stones to others ? (§§ 12, 13). 
28. Cases of individuals rising to the higher callings and frequency of this ? 
29. For what callings do the different races show marked aptitude ? 


(§§ 12, 13). 
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30. Is there a psychological differentiation of type due to occupation, i.e., 
how far is occupation responsible for mental attitudes, for intelligence and 
stupidity ? (§ 12a). 

31. How far are occupational failures due to prejudice, and how far to 
pace ? (§§ &, 9). 

32. Do economic conditions and occupational life determine forms of 
thought and sentiment more in America than in Europe ? 

33. Relation of women to the occupations, e.g., which races permit women 
to work away from the home, to go to night school, etc. (§§ 18, 12, 13). 

34. By what agencies and through what forms of manipulation is the race 
exploited ?—e.g., in labor, by priests, by higher classes, employment agencies, 
banks, notaries public, steamship agents, panderers, undertakers (§ 11). 

35. To what forms of manipulation is the immigrant girl subjected in 
America ? (§§ 18/, g, 11). 

36. Is the child exploited by the parents, e.g., at what age does the child 
go to work ? (§ r4e). 

37. Is there hostility between children and parents, e.g., because the boy 
deserts the language and mores ? (§§ 6g, 14/f, g). 

38. Is the effect of home conditions apparent in the career of the boy or 
girl ? (§ 14a). 

39. Does the boy reach a higher calling than his father? (§§ 12, 13). 

40. Juvenile delinquency by races (§§ 14, 19). 

41. Effect of the playground on the boy as breaking up racial attitudes, 
e.g., is erotism less marked in the youth in America than in Europe ? (§ 16). 

42. What societies exist for carrying on social life >—-benevolent, fraternal, 
insurance, language, free-thought, debating, burial (§ 15). 

43. What are the aesthetic peculiarities of races, on the side of endowment ? 
on the side of interest? (§ 16). 

44. How does the group spend its leisure—Sundays, evenings, holidays ? 
(§§ 74, 16). 

45. Do shorter working hours affect habits of life? how? (§§ 13, 15, 16, 
3, etc.). 

46. Study the church as an organization for social service or for manipula- 
tion 17¢, d, 4c). 

47. To what extent do its members lead a “double compartment”” life, 
remaining in the church but organizing their lives on the basis of outside 
“copies” ? (§ 67). 

48. What distinctions do men seek and by what apparatus? (§ 19a). 

49. What are the prevailing ideas of rights and duties? (§ 19a). 

so. What moral sentiments are common to the group and what are 
particular to the three classes ? (§ 19¢). 

51. What differences between the professed ideals and the practices— 
what do they say, and what do they do? (§ 19). 
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52. What marked pathos, e.g., in connection with language, religion, 
work, woman ? (§ 19h). 

53. What do they bring to America, what do they lose, and what do they 
acquire ? (§§ 7, 19). 

54. What characteristic moral breakdowns in connection with the problem 
of adjustment to American life? (§§ 64, 18g, 19). 

55. What moral lapses in America are due to the peculiar mores of the 
home country ? (§ 18g). 

56. Forms of crime and vice peculiar to the group ? (§ 18a). 

Questions 48-56 may be examined in connection with the following categories: 
Standards of manhood and womanhood, truthfulness, honesty, vanity, boastfulness, 
revenge, litigiousness, sympathy, self-sacrifice, respect for parents and the aged, 
politeness, gratitude, hospitality, acceptance of charity, beggary, drink, cleanliness, 
decency, suicide, crime, sex mores (incest, prostitution, abortion, infanticide). 

57. Causes of immigration. Collect letters on this point. In what ways 
is the immigrant’s life here influenced by his expectation to remain ? to return ? 
(§§ 6c, 10, r10¢). 

58. Reaction of American conditions on Europe (§§ 6d, 7d, 1o0c, 19¢). 
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ETHNIC CENSUS IN MINNEAPOLIS 


ALBERT ERNEST JENKS 
University of Minnesota 


Two and a half years ago an investigation was started in 
Minneapolis with the object of preparing an ethnic map of the city. 
Just short of 40,000 blanks have been filled out from individual 
canvass giving the ethnic composition of the 40,000 families studied ; 
that is, we learned whether both husband and wife are, say, pure 
Irish, one Norwegian and the other German, or whether the amal- 
gamation process has gone so far that the person does not know 
his ethnic composition, and as a result calls himself an ‘‘ American.” 
The blanks also show whether husband and wife are foreign-born 
or native American-born, and, if the latter, what generation of 
American birth the person is. The number of unmarried children 
in the family is also shown. 

Some of these blanks have been worked over to see what they 
mean in the process of ethnic amalgamation in America. Some 
facts which are new to us, I believe, have already been obtained, 
and others are prophesied from the investigation in its present stage. 

The term “race” we cannot wisely use here, so I use the word 
“‘people”’ for such groups of persons as are known by the name of 
Swede, Irish, Pole, etc. That such separate groups of peoples, 
mixed more or less as we know them to be, are yet sufficiently 
pure so that marriages within a people are easily distinguishable 
from mixed marriages between two such peoples is readily seen 
by their relative fecundity. 


FORCES OF ETHNIC COHESION AND AMALGAMATION 


Of the slightly less than 80,000 heads of families whom we have 
under consideration, not one pure-blood individual of the fourth 
generation American birth has been found who has married with 
another pure-blood person of his own people, no matter what 
the generation of this second individual may have been. In other 
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words, the force of ethnic cohesion has broken down completely 
after the third generation of American birth, and the amalgamation 
process is then given full rein. This is true of the 80,000 heads of 
families coming originally from 37 distinctive peoples whom our 
investigation has found in Minneapolis; and, strange as it may seem, 
it is as true of the Jew as of the others. We have found 713 pure 
Jew families in the city. 

It is an ethnic law today in Minneapolis that among the varied 
white citizens ‘ethnic cohesion practically ceases after the third 
generation of American birth.”’ It is quite probable this ethnic 
law will be found to be more than local. In large population 
centers, like New York City, Chicago, etc., in which groups of the 
same peoples to the number 100,000 or more are found congregated 
closely together perpetuating many of their own unique phases of 
life, ethnic cohesion will persist longer than in some less congested 
areas. 

Only a few separate peoples have been worked over as yet for 
the facts showing their tendency toward ethnic cohesion and 
amalgamation, but the Irish, Scotch, Norwegian, Swede, and 
Welsh have been so studied. We have 4,372 pure-blood Irish 
heads of families; 2,120 of these Irish have married other pure 
Irish; the others, 2,252 in number, have married persons other 
than pure Irish. In the form of an equation I can perhaps well 
present the relative forces of ethnic cohesion and amalgamation 
among the five peoples above named. Let us say that “the force 
of ethnic cohesion is to the force of ethnic amalgamation as 100 is 
to x.” 

The specific application of this law in the case of the Irish is as 
follows: 2,120: 2,252::100:x, while the completed problem becomes: 
2,120:2,252::100:106.2. The completed problem for the Scotch 
becomes: 288:902::100:245.1; for the Norwegian it becomes: 
6,046: 2,249: :100:37.03; for the Swede it becomes: 9,722:2,087:: 
100:21.4; for the Welsh it becomes: 154:245::100:159. 

Glancing at these “‘x’’ quantities, we see that in the case of the 
Irish, Scotch, and Welsh the force of ethnic cohesion has more than 
half given way to that of amalgamation, and in the case of the 
Scotch it has given way precipitately, while with the Norwegian 
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and Swede the force of cohesion is respectively about 2} times and 
43 times as strong as the force of amalgamation. However, the 
Scandinavians are relatively recent American citizens, while the 
Irish, Welsh, and Scotch have been in America in comparatively 
large numbers since colonial times. Another set of facts points 
directly to the conclusion that the Scandinavian will in a reasonable 
length of time be greatly dominated by the force of amalgamation. 
The Irish in marriage have made 67 ethnic combinations other 
than Irish; the Scotch have made only 46 different ethnic combina- 
tions; the Welsh have made only 31 different ethnic combinations; 
while in the case of the two Scandinavian peoples we find a revela- 
tion of the force of ethnic amalgamation, since the Norwegians 
have made in marriage 74 different ethnic combinations, and the 
Swedes have made 60. 

The Teutonic and Celtic peoples are very generally amalga- 
mating, as we all know. In addition we find such ethnic combina- 
tions as Spanish+English, Spanish+ Canadian, Spanish+Indian, 
Spanish + Welsh, Finn+ French, Finn+Chinese, Italian+ Russian, 
Bohemian+Norwegian, Roumanian Jew+Norwegian, German 
Jew + Welsh, and Jewish woman+Scotch man, etc. In spite of this 
extensive process of amalgamation uniting not only the various 
peoples of northern Europe but also those of practically all of 
Europe, yet there are apparently strong hereditary factors the iden- 
tity of which the amalgamating process does not always destroy. 
The force of ethnic cohesion is a product of similar hereditary and 
cultural factors, together with consciously or unconsciously ideal- 
ized physical factors—which we will not here consider. Further, 
these factors seem commonly to encrust one with a strong or weak 
prejudice against other peoples. In the process of developing 
amalgamation it seems that the unique and historic hereditary 
factors, contributing to ethnic cohesion, are the most persistent 
and are the last to break down; but the force of cohesion loosens 
its hold and the force of amalgamation takes firmer hold in direct 
proportion as ethnic prejudice weakens between the two peoples 
and as the cultural factors become mutually common. But 
different hereditary factors persist for generations in different 
proportions in the several offspring of the same parents, and 
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probably (as we are accumulating evidence to show) they fre- 
quently persist long afterward as dual hereditary factors in the 
same individual. As I see it, then, long after the force of ethnic 
cohesion has ceased to operate, i.e., after ethnic prejudice is dead, 
even after direct trace of one’s ethnic descent is lost, there is fre- 
quently a hereditary residue remaining with the individual among 
an otherwise amalgamated people—which residue has lasted as 
hereditary factors from one or other or both of the original ancestral 
peoples before amalgamation began. 


FECUNDITY 


The pure-blood family is more fecund than the first generation 
of mixed blood. There are 60 different half-blood combinations 
ranging from 963 families of Norwegian+ Swede down through the 
20 families of American+ Irish Canadian, and in only two of these 
half-breed combinations, namely, the Irish+French with 105 
families, and the Pole+German with 26 families, is the average 
number of children per the half-blood family greater than the 
average of both the ethnic components, and in each of these two 
cases the increase is very slight. The figures for the Irish+-French 
combination being 2.371, and 2.367 for the average of the two 
pure-bloods (Irish and French), and for the Pole+German combi- 
nation the figures are 2.615 for the half-blood group, and 2.600 
for the average of the two component pure-bloods (Pole and 
German). 

Two peoples, the Irish and the Scandinavian, stand out promi- 
nently in the matter of influence of each on fecundity. The Irish 
people tend to increase the fecundity of the groups with which they 
amalgamate, while the Scandinavians, namely, Norwegian, Swede, 
and Dane, tend to decrease the fecundity of the groups with which 
they amalgamate. 

The pure-blood Irish families, of which we have 1,060, have 
an average fecundity of 2.612 children. The 74 families composed 
of one pure-blood Irish person, while the other has Irish blood in 
combination, have the next highest fecundity, or an average of 
2.486. The 2,252 families of one Irish person, the other being all 
other ethnic combinations—as Irish, German, French, Scandinavian, 
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etc.—have the next highest fecundity, or 2.039. Thus far we 
have seen the fecundity decreasing as the Irish blood has been 
gradually diluted. We at once see the power of the Scandinavian 
to decrease fecundity in the 1,995 families composed of one pure- 
blood Irish person, while the other is of all combinations except 
Scandinavian, because we find the fecundity increasing to 2.075. 
This fact that the Scandinavian decreases fecundity is seen more 
plainly, however, in the 257 families having one head pure Irish 
and the other Scandinavian, since the fecundity drops to an average 
of 1.762. 

The pure-blood Norwegian families, of which we have 3,023, 
have an average fecundity of 2.471. The 2,249 families composed 
of one pure-blood Norwegian while the other is all combinations 
other than Norwegian have a lowered fecundity of 1.799. The 1,607 
families composed of a Norwegian and some other Scandinavian 
have an increased fecundity of 2.047. The 1,142 families composed 
of one pure Norwegian head while the other is of all ethnic com- 
binations other than Scandinavian have a still lower fecundity, 
or an average of 1.559. That the Irish increase the fecundity of 
these Norwegian families is clearly shown when we note the fecun- 
dity of 999 families composed of one pure Norwegian while the other 
is of blood other than Irish or Scandinavian, since the fecundity 
drops to an average of 1.524. That it is the Irish blood which 
increases the fecundity with the Norwegian is proved beyond dis- 
pute when we note the 143 half-breed families of Norwegian and 
Irish blood, the fecundity of which increases to an average of 1.804. 

The potency of the Irish is seen again clearly when we study the 
Swedes in their various ethnic marriage relations. The 4,861 pure 
Swede families have the high fecundity of 2.532. The 2,087 
families of all possible Swedish combinations have the relatively 
low fecundity of 1.801. There are 978 families composed each of a 
Swede and a Scandinavian other than Swede, thus eliminating all 
blood except the Scandinavian in the offspring, and the fecundity 
increases to 2.043, considerably higher than the average of 1.801 
for the Swede and all other combinations. That the Scandinavian 
blood in combination with Scandinavian blood tends to prepo- 
tency as against other bloods, however, is clearly seen in the 1,072 
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families composed of one Swede and another of any blood except 
Scandinavian, where the fecundity is pulled down to 1.621. That 
the Irish are potent with the Swede is shown in the 150 families 
composed of one Swede and one Irish, where the fecundity rises to 
1.666. That it is the Irish blood operating in combination with 
the Scandinavian, and Scandinavian blood backing up the potency 
of other Scandinavian blood, is seen conclusively when we note the 
959 families composed of one Swede and another person other than 
Irish and Scandinavian, in which fecundity drops to 1.575. 

The lifting power of the Irish and the pulling-down power of 
the Scandinavian is seen again when we consider the Scotch. There 
are 184 families of pure Scotch with an average fecundity of 2.233. 
There are 902 families composed of one Scotch and another person of 
any other combination, and they have a lowered fecundity of 1.789. 
There are 98 families composed of a Scotch and a Scandinavian hav- 
ing a lowered fecundity of 1.673. There are 158 families of one 
Scotch and one Irish with the increased fecundity of 2.145. This 
potency of the Irish is seen very markedly when contrasted with the 
families, only 8 in number, however, composed of one pure Scotch 
while the other individual is of Scotch and other blood, where the 
fecundity is only 1.875. 

Again we see the same lifting power of the Irish, and the pulling- 
down power of the Scandinavian in contrast when we consider the 
Welsh. There are 77 families of pure Welsh with a fecundity of 
1.623. There are 30 families of one Welsh and one Irish head 
with the remarkable increase in fecundity to 2.400. There are 18 
families of one Welsh and one Scandinavian head with the low 
fecundity of 1.611. Contrary to all cases so far studied, the Welsh 
race is weaker in its pure state than in its half-breed states; not 
only do we find that in combination with the Irish the fecundity is 
increased marvelously, but in the 245 families of Welsh and all 
possible combinations, there results a fecundity of 1.751, or higher 
than that of the pure Welsh. 

In the most conclusive manner the pulling-down power of the 
Scandinavian is exhibited in the two following sets of data: There 
is only one half-breed ethnic combination made with any one of 
the three Scandinavian peoples (Norwegian, Swede, and Dane), 
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in which the resulting fecundity is not less than that of each of the 
component ethnic elements. That exception is found in the go 
Norwegian+English families with an average fecundity of 1.977, 
as against 2.471 for the pure Norwegian families, and 1.929 for 
the pure English families. In fact, the pull-down of each of the 
three Scandinavian peoples seems entirely to kill the uplift of the 
Irish, because in the 120 Norwegian+Irish families, in the 110 
Swede-+Irish families, and the 22 Dane+Irish families, the fecun- 
dity is less than that of each of the component ethnic elements. 
At last the Irish have found a. load, in the Scandinavian, which they 
cannot lift. 


LAW OF FECUNDITY FOR CERTAIN PEOPLES 


The Irish blood tends to increase fecundity and Scandinavian 
blood tends to decrease fecundity of other peoples in amalgamation. 
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INFANT WELFARE IN GERMANY AND BELGIUM— 
GENERAL CONCLUSIONS 


CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


IV 
GERMAN CITIES 

The genéral statements of a previous article’ may be illustrated 
by facts found in the reports of particular cities. Varied experi- 
ments are tried and principles are applied to the different conditions 
to be met. 

Berlin2—Dr, G. Tugendreich urges that attendance on the 
consultations is dependent on the amount of aid furnished by the 
public. Medical advice is not valued so highly by the mothers that 
they regard it an equivalent for their loss of earnings caused by 
visits to the consultation. In times of unemployment the small 
premiums have a greater value than when the breadwinners have 
work. When the weather is favorable and fewer infants are sick 
the attendance diminishes, since it is illness or fear of it which 
induces many mothers to seek medical counsel. In the report for 
1909 the number of infants who were brought for the first time was 
13,494—8,787 breast-fed and 4,705 bottle-fed. The percentage 
of artificially fed infants has been reduced; that of babies brought 
in the first week has increased. Premiums for breast-feeding, to 
the amount of 167,518 marks, were paid to 8,430 mothers, the 
average being 19.85 marks. Some of the mothers prefer milk to 
money in payment of premiums. Milk of good quality is dis- 
tributed by janitors of public schools, and refrigerators are pro- 
vided. The janitor is paid a small sum for his trouble. The milk 
is given out on certificates from the physicians. 

Charlottenburg—Berlin.—The report’ claims that Charlotten- 
burg, of all the large German cities, shows since 1891 the greatest 


* Am. Jour. Soc., March, 1912. 

* Verwaltungsbericht des Magistrats su Berlin f.das Etatsjahr 1909 (Bericht der stidtischen 
Waisendeputation). 

Sources: Amiliche Nachrichten der Charlottenburger Armenverwaliung, August, 1910. 
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decrease in mortality of nurslings. From 1891 to 1909 this mor- 
tality fell about 51.56 per cent (from 24.98 per cent of those born 
alive to 12.11 per cent). In 1909 a lower rate was found only in 
Barmen (9.41 per cent), Elberfeld (10.40 per cent), Kassel (10.83 
per cent), Schéneberg (11.77 per cent), Bremen (12.02 per cent). 
In the year ending March 31, rgrto, the rate sank to 11.63 per cent. 
The reduction in deaths is especially notable in diseases of diges- 
tion. Summer mortality has fallen. The ‘‘summer peak”’ has 
descended to the average or normal rate. Little improvement is 
noted in age o-1 month; the gain is mostly in the age 1 month to 
1 year. Illegitimate infants still show high mortality, though 
reduced (19.87 per cent in 1909). The chief problem of the future 
is to reduce the mortality of illegitimate children and infants of the 
first month. 

If we inquire as to the means by which these favorable results 
have been achieved, we are told that a complete system of care of 
nurslings has been built up. Care begins with the mother before 
the birth of the infant. The woman who is deserted in her need 
is not restrained by “‘red tape”’; any institution may receive her, 
and the poor-law officials will be responsible, if necessary, for the 
cost. In the same free way the help of a midwife can be had, and 
the question of payment is determined at leisure. The guardian 
can make advances of money for temporary relief of a ward and be 
reimbursed. The consultations are open on like liberal terms. 
When a pregnant mother is too poor to supply for herself suitable 
food, she is paid enough to buy it. In 1909, 280 such mothers 
were aided on an average 9.26 marks each. Pregnant women are 
received gratuitously in the city hospital; in 1909, 60 women took 
advantage of this protection from 4 to 19 weeks before confinement. 
Other institutions follow the same practice. The infants are placed 
under the public guardian; in 1910, 1,149 children were thus super- 
vised, of whom 390 were with their mothers, 313 were cared for by 
the city, and 383 were boarded. In 1909 more than 78,000 marks 
were collected from fathers for maintenance. Mothers are brought 
together in the six consultations, and are encouraged by premiums 
to nurse their babes, payments being chiefly in the form of milk 
and other food. In 1909, 1,944 mothers were aided, on the average 
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by 13.84 marks each. Special institutions exist for temporary 
care of healthy infants and treatment of the sick. Infants boarded 
in families are carefully supervised by salaried women; houses 
where tuberculosis is found are rejected. Illegitimate infants are 
watched with special care by trained “‘sisters’’ through the first 
year. In the consultations are found as helpers, not only salaried 
women, but lady volunteers. For babies whose mothers cannot 
nurse them, pasteurized or pure raw milk is given or sold at low 
rates. , For all this system the city government holds itself respon- 
sible and does not leave the lives of infants to the uncertain and 
capricious operations of private charity. 

Frankfort-on-the-M ain.—The leading part in protection of nurs- 
lings is taken by a vigorous society, the “ Verband fiir Saiuglings- 
fiirsorge,” which is affiliated with the Prussian central bureau for 
protection of nurslings. Nine consultations were active in 1911. 
The premium for breast-feeding is only 50 pfennigs each fortnight 
and is regarded chiefly as an inducement to attend the consultation 
and a partial indemnity for time spent. Pure milk is supplied from 
a dairy which is under inspection. The municipal poor-relief office 
comes to the aid of mothers who are destitute." 

Mayence.—The care of orphans is under the direction of the 
communal orphans’ council, which is auxiliary to the local court 
(Amtsgericht). The wards are supervised by unpaid ladies. The 
affairs of foster-children in Hessen are regulated by the law of Sep- 
tember 10, 1878, and this law makes it the duty of the local board 
of police to watch over their interests. This board acts through 
physicians and voluntary societies. In Mayence two women are 
appointed to look after placed-out children; they receive an annual 
salary of 800 to 1,200 marks, and report to the central office for 
care of the young. If the children are under two years of age they 
must be visited at least once in three weeks, and once a week in case 
of illness. Recently five consultations have been established under 
the direction of a physician, and the infants under one year must 
be brought by foster-mothers once in four weeks for examination. 


* Handbuch der stidtischen Waisen- und Armenverwaltung zu Frankfurt-am-Main, 1911; 
Satzungen, Frankfurter Verband fiir Sduglingsfiirsorge. Documents and oral explanations 
from Dr. Rosenhaupt, an active member of the society. 
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During the last two years a Central Bureau of Infant Welfare 
has existed in Hessen, and this office seeks to establish a consulta- 
tion in every commune (Gemeinde); a local branch exists in May- 
ence (from letter of Biirgermeister Dr. Schmidt, Mayence). The 
general or professional guardianship for children supported by poor 
relief is in the hands of the chairman of the deputation for care of 
youth (Ortssatzung, 1905). On March 31, 1910, 210 children were 
under this public guardian (114 legitimate, 96 illegitimate); 38 
were under six years of age. In the fiscal year 1909-10, there were 
5,687 days of care of children in the day nurseries. In all cases 
the mothers came twice a day to give the breast to their infants, and 
received soup gratis (Verwaltungs-Rechenschaft, 1909). 

Bremen.'—Any person who proposes to take a child under four- 
teen years to board must have a permit from the orphans’ office. 
Where a fee is received the office supervises the dwelling. Careful 
printed directions are given to such foster-parents about the feeding 
and care of the infant, and the conditions are exactly prescribed. 

The first consultation (Beratungsstelle) was opened in Bremen 
in 1908. Sick children are excluded. Premiums for breast-feeding 
are not paid, but in some cases mothers are paid the equivalent 
of wages lost, or milk is given for the mother. Physicians are 
aided by “‘sisters’’ who visit the houses and see that medical advice 
is followed. Voluntary help is given at the consultation by ladies 
who receive and weigh the babies. Since illegitimate children have 
for years been under the direction of the city orphans’ bureau, 
this consultation is devoted entirely to legitimate children. It is 
held in schoolhouses. In the year July, 1908, to July, 1909, 455 
children were examined, and 2,870 consultations were held; 12,898 
liters of milk were given out. In 200 cases the mothers were 
induced to go to a physician or hospital with a sick child. The 
expenditures were 29,640.15 marks. From July, 1908, to Decem- 
ber, 1910, 1,264 new cases were received. On March 31, 1911, 
1,611 children were under the supervision of the general guardian- 
ship of the city. In 187 cases the fathers of illegitimate children 
agreed to pay for support of the child; of 149 who denied being the 


* Stadtbremisches Waisenamt, Kontrollbuch (1910); Bremen Sdéuglingsfirsorgestelle, Bericht, 
bis Dezember, 1910; 4. Jahresbericht des Vereins “‘Mutter- und Sduglingsheim”’ in Bremen 
(1909-10). 
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father, 119 were obliged upon trial in the court to pay. In all 
93,424.50 marks were thus collected. 

Dansic.A—In the nurslings’ home (Sduglingsheim) 210 nurslings 
were received and treated, of whom 48 died. The total days of 
care were 10,126, an average of 48 days toa child. Of the children 
116 were legitimate, 104 illegitimate; 20,574 bottles of milk were 
given out. The “general guardianship” was introduced in 1902 
for children requiring the care of the poor-relief office or of orphans’ 
guardians, and its supervision continues through the minovity of 
the wards. The city poor office spent 20,079 marks for the depend- 
ent children (Pflegekinder). 

Steitin.—Milk is furnished when needed, and great care taken 
to secure a good supply for the city. 

Breslau.2—This city has a well-developed system of public and 
private relief, with a fair degree of co-operation between them. 
There is the customary district method of almoners and orphan 
guardians. The city poor relief cares for many foster-children and 
their mothers. There are several milk dépéts to supply pure milk, 
and consultations are connected with these. For mothers who 
must work away from home, day nurseries are provided. Prompt 
attention is given to appointing guardians for infants of unmarried 
mothers and securing the legal alimentation. The legal authority 
is the local court (Amtsgericht). Women are appointed and paid 
to supervise the care of illegitimate infants. The entire activity 
is under a single public guardian who concentrates responsibility 
and reports to the court. Foster-mothers receive for a short period 
less than three months, 40 pfennigs per day; after one month, 10 
marks per month; for longer periods, at first 15 marks per month 
and later a lower rate. Extra pay is given in case of sickness. 
Private societies supplement the public agencies. 

Erfurt.sA—The city authorities contributed 600 marks to a fund 
for premiums to mothers for breast-feeding. To each of 11 work- 
ing women in factories, 20 marks were paid, which insured natural 

* Documents sent by Armen- und Waisenamt and from the Verein Sdugiingsfiirsorge (1911). 

* Verzeichnis der W ohltatigkeits- und Wohlfahrisanstalten in Breslau (1909), and municipal 
reports and instructions. 


3 Dienstanweisungen. 
‘ Bericht tiber die Verwaltung u.s.w. der Stadt Erfurt (1909). 
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food to infants for three months. Private gifts enabled the physi- 
cian of the consultations to give small premiums to 270 needy 
mothers, in amounts from 1 mark to 26 marks. Nurses were pro- 
vided for a few sick infants whose mothers could not nurse them. 
The consultations were held in schoolhouses and 40-50 infants 
were presented at each consultation. The mothers generally fol- 
low the advice given. The supervision of children placed out 
with foster-families and of illegitimate infants is the duty of the 
city children’s physician, aided by trained women assistants who 
visit the homes and see that medical directions are observed. 

Essen.—Since July 17, 1907, a consultation under the direction 
of a children’s physician is held five afternoons of the week. 
Ladies of the Vaterland Frauenverein assist, and five paid infants’ 
nurses give gratuitous advice. Pure milk from a dairy under 
vet. rinary inspection is supplied under medical control. Families 
with an income under 2,000 marks receive milk at reduced prices; 
and the indigent receive it free, delivered in the home. Midwives 
and mothers are instructed by means of circulars. Mothers are 
encouraged by premiums to nurse their infants, but they must 
attend the consultations and follow the medical direction. In the 
year 1911 the city budget shows 62,000 marks for the prevention 
of infant mortality, of which 35,500 marks were for pure milk and 
premiums for breast-feeding. A large maternity hospital and 
infant home has been established. Professional guardianship has 
been introduced, and thereby the care of illegitimate infants 
improved. Foster-children are under the supervision of this 
guardianship, aided by paid nurses.’ 

In a memorial of 1910 on the subject of the professional guard- 
ian, it is said that formerly the chief advantage of this office was 
that it was most efficient in securing payments from the fathers of 
illegitimate children. This advantage still remains, but the chief 
point of superiority is that, with the aid of a corps of trained 
nurses, the professional guardian can give better care to neglected 
children, whether legitimate or illegitimate. It has been found 
that the institutions for children cannot perform the duties of 
guardians, especially after the wards are placed out. Measures 


* Polizeiverordnung (betreffend das Haltekinderwesen), 1908. 
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have been adopted looking to a concentration of the entire business 
of supervising neglected children in a single official, the professional 
guardian." 

Diisseldorf.—In Diisseldorf the general or professional guardian- 
ship was introduced in 1903 for orphans, for children removed by 
the court from parents, and for illegitimate children. This offi- 
cial has collected the legal contribution for maintenance in about 
go per cent of bastardy cases, but only when the mother was depend- 
ent on public relief, about 10 per cent of all. The report urges that 
all illegitimate children should be placed under the professional 
guardian. In 1905 a new method of caring for nurslings was intro- 
duced because before that the rate of infant mortality was alarm- 
ingly high. All illegitimate infants and other infants dependent 
on poor relief are under supervision of five nurses, and all measures 
are directed by physicians. The ordinary consultation for mothers 
and babies is maintained once a week. Good results have been 
obtained. From 1886 to 1905 the mortality of illegitimate children 
in the first year ranged from 33 per cent to 48 per cent; since 1906 

‘the rate fell and in 1909 was only 25 per cent.? 

Halle a.-d.-Saale.3—F or the supervision of foster-children, found- 
lings, wards of guardians, aided by the poor-relief office, the city 
is divided into districts. A salaried visitor is appointed for each 
district. Every illegitimate infant must be visited in the home 
the next day after notice of birth is received. The conditions of 
the family must be reported at once to the communal council for 
orphans. During the hot months, the children under supervision 
and less than six years of age must be visited twice a month; at 
other seasons once in three weeks; older children less frequently. 
The visitor must see that women in charge of infants for pay bring 
them to the consultations. The city’s children’s physician is 
responsible for medical control of the visitors and holds consulta- 
tions for mothers and foster-mothers. The report of the infant 


* Letter and documents kindly furnished by the Oberbiirgermeister of Essen, August 14, 

* Blatter fiir die stédtische Armen- und Waisenpflege; Ausfiihrungsanweisung bet. die Neu- 
regelung des Zichkinderwesens; Waisenratsordnung fiir die Stadt Diisseldorf; kindly sent by the 
Oberbiirgermeister, August, 1911. 

* Documents kindly sent by Stadtrat Dr. Tepelmann. 
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welfare society affirms that breast-fed infants prosper in spite of 
summer heat and defective dwellings; and that with good medical 
care their success with artificial feeding has been encouraging. 

The society does not wait for needy mothers to apply for coun- 
sel and aid; its agents examine the list of births and visit the house 
as early as possible, and attempt to remove causes of injury if these 
are discovered. Premiums for breast-feeding are given on condition 
that the nursing mother brings the baby to the consultation once 
each week. The visitors here are ladies of high social position, 
serving without pay, and it is claimed they are efficient when 
working according to medical direction. 

The regulations distinguish “‘Ziehkinder’’ (Kostkinder) and 
“‘ Pflegekinder”’; the former are all children under six years of age 
who are boarded out with private persons; the latter are children 
under fourteen years supported by the poor funds of the city. 
Since 1900 the Leipsic method of supervision has been adopted for 
children of both categories. Young girls are taught in the public 
schools, in connection with household arts, to care for infants. 
Models, pictures, and dolls are used in instruction. 

Elberfeld..—The guardianship is public, with the active assist- 
ance of the “Frauenverein”’ of the city. The working mothers 
receive in six weeks after confinement about 36 marks from the 
sickness insurance fund. This is not sufficient, and the deficit is 
supplied by the charitable gifts of the Frauenverein. The mor- 
tality was 29 out of 419 illegitimate infants under the public guard- 
ian, 6.9 per cent. The average for Elberfeld is 17.8 per cent. Of 
the fathers of illegitimate children, 308 paid for support under 
pressure from the public guardian. The amounts paid varied with 
the needs of the mother, 45, 60, and 75 marks per quarter; 28,517 
marks were collected. In 1909 the poor relief furnished milk, as 
premiums for breast-feeding, to 133 mothers, and nurslings’ milk 
ready for use to 55 women, at a cost of 2,818.19 marks. 

Public relief is supplemented by private charity.2 Young 
women are sheltered before and after confinement, and their better 


* Stadtische Armenverwaltung, Bericht, 1909. 

* 20. Jahresbericht des Diakonissen-Mutterhauses Elberfeld-Barmen Zufluchtshaus Elber- 
felder Frauenvereins (1910); 4. Jahresbericht des evang. Fiirsorge- u. Sduglingsheims zu Elber- 
feld (1910). 
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nature is developed under good influences. Baby outfits are sup- 
plied by the Frauenverein. A day nursery aided poor working 
mothers with a total of 11,963 days’ care. Infants under control 
of the public guardian are visited by 30 ladies; in the year ending 
March 31, 1911, 233 infants were kept under their eyes. 

Strassburg.*—In 1900 the city authorities concentrated the care 
of orphans in the communal orphans’ council, with its numerous 
individual guardians. But it was found that these guardians were 
frequently unable to attend properly to their wards. The state 
law supplemented the imperial civil code and provided for a per- 
manent communal council. The city was divided into 27 districts 
and a councilor was appointed for each district, and the super- 
intendents of nine institutions for children were called to the same 
function. Lady visitors, without pay, served as assistants of the 
guardians. The high mortality of illegitimate infants compelled 
the authorities to adopt special measures for their care. In 1902 
a physician was appointed to control this activity. Five offices 
were opened for medical examination of children. Sick children 
were placed under this direction. As some persons neglected this 
clinic a police order made it obligatory to present the children, and 
this measure was introduced in other cities of the state. All 
children placed out for money are under this supervision up to the 
fourteenth year. In order to furnish more prompt and effective 
treatment, especially of illegitimate children, the ‘‘ general guard- 
ianship”’ was adopted on July 23, 1902. The organs of the 
‘orphans’ council” were: Director of the office and also general 
guardian, 91 guardians, without pay, one for each orphans’ dis- 
trict; 237 ladies working without pay; 1 professional inspector; 
3 professional women inspectors; 1 communal physician and his 
assistant; 2 general guardians; 5 on clerical staff. 

This carefully organized body cc-operates with hospitals and 
charities. Some of the results are: (1) The poor relief is saved 
80 per cent of the costs of supporting illegitimate children; with 
central organization more is collected from the fathers—in 1907, 
73,000 marks. (2) Lower sickness and mortality rate: 10 per cent 
reduction in that of illegitimate children, one-half of whom are 


* Bericht tiber die Tatigkeit des Gemeindewaisenamtes und der Generalvormundschaft, 1910. 
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placed with strangers. (3) General educational influence and 
better care of infants. 

Stuttgart.\—The Nurslings’ Home is at once a foundlings’ 
asylum and infants’ hospital. Mothers are sheltered with their 
babes. The public relief office uses this institution, not having one 
of its own (letter from stadt. Armenamt, August 18, 1911). 

Dresden.—The regulations of premiums for breast-feeding 
(1910) provide payments in money to married and unmarried 
mothers who follow the directions. They are not counted as poor 
relief, but as a recognition of the fidelity of mothers and an incen- 
tive to the performance of maternal duty. The premiums of 20 
marks are ordinarily paid after three, five, and seven months of 
breast-feeding. Partial breast-feeding may be accepted. The 
mother must reside in Dresden, and the family income must not 
exceed 1,250 marks per year. The child must be living at the end 
of the period. The applicant must bring a certificate from a physi- 
cian that she has done her duty. There are rules governing the 
treatment of infants having syphilis, all aimed to prevent contagion 
and at the same time save the child. 

The city nurslings’ home (Sduglingsheim) was established in 
1897 by a private society under the leadership of Dr. Schlossmann, 
but it was taken over by the city in 1907. It is a hospital for sick 
nurslings. The chief medicine and diet is woman’s milk. Nurses 
who nurse a baby in addition to their own, are secured from a 
maternity home. By practice and training a daily production of 
2-3 liters is not rare. Some of the wet nurses remain in the home; 
most of them go into private families; in any case the woman’s 
child is cared for. Young women of the educated classes here are 
trained to be nurses of children. They agree to remain two years, 
and receive their board, and, after six months, pocket money. 
They receive theoretical instruction from physicians and practical 
training. A forest station in the park is auxiliary to the city insti- 
tution, which gives 15 children light and air in the summer months. 
There are 50 beds. With three physicians serve clerks, a sister 
superior, 20 sisters and pupils, 7 to 9 nurses, a cook, and 5 domestic 
employees. The cost of treating 495 infants in 1906 was 117,281 
marks. The rate of mortality in 1906 was 22.5 per cent; excluding 

* 3, Jahresbericht des Stutigarte Sduglingsheims (1910). 
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42 cases of death under 3 days, the rate was 11.6 per cent. A 
consultation is held daily, and milk is sold at low prices or given 
away, on prescription of a physician. 

The public guardianship replaced the individual guardians in 
1907, at first tentatively for three years, and to be applied to all 
illegitimate children born after 1906. The reason given for this 
innovation was that the infant suffered from delay and neglect 
because of the difficulty of securing proper individual guardians. 
The independent and official position of the public guardian, his 
experience in dealing with affairs of business, his knowledge of law, 
give him great influence and confidence. He also has the advan- 
tage of close relations with the physicians and visiting ladies in the 
employ of the city. Voluntary supervising ladies are welcome aids 
in caring for the wards. At the consultations the nurse and the 
visitors are instructed by the physician, the child being the object- 
lesson. Foster-mothers who take children for pay are thus kept 
up to a high standard of service. The children’s bureau is daily 
notified by the registration office of the birth of illegitimate infants, 
so that prompt measures may be taken. Foster-mothers who 
render exceptionally good service are rewarded by premiums and 
diplomas. 

On December 31, 1910, the number of children under super- 
vision was 5,369; the number of physicians was 5; of visiting ladies 
17. Of the children 4,599 were illegitimate. The 5 children’s 
physicians held 258 consultations, to which 4,721 children were 
brought. Of the foster-mothers 16 were deprived of license; but 
60 were given premiums of 1o marks in recognition of special 
fidelity and skill. 

The public guardianship was effective in securing from 1,209 
fathers of illegitimate children 150,048 marks; one of these men 
was followed to South Africa to enforce his responsibility. Since 
1906 the total number of births has decreased from 14,327 to 11,733; 
the percentage of these illegitimate has increased from 18.70 per 
cent to 21.96 per cent; the general death-rate in the first year has 
fallen from 16.72 per cent to 12.9 per cent; and the death-rate of 
illegitimate infants in the first year, from 19.75 per cent to 15.72 
per cent. 
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Hanover.'—The report speaks of the great difficulties in the 
way of securing a supply of good milk for children; on the one 
hand, to find a producer able and willing to furnish the quantity 
and quality of milk desired at a price the society could afford to 
pay; and on the other hand the obstacles in the way of opening 
a dairy of their own, the cost of capital and the danger of failure 
in administration. The number of mothers coming to the consul- 
tation has increased, the time of attendance has been lengthened, 
and more women come with the second infant for advice and direc- 
tion. The supervision by trained sisters has become more effective 
with experience. The consultation, where many mothers come 
together with their babies, demonstrates to those who are skepti- 
cal that the breast-fed children thrive better than those artificially 
fed. The records kept yield statistics which show the effect of 
various forms of feeding on development of teeth, weight, stature, 
etc. In the consultations those children which were examined 
during the first year are presented once in 4 to 6 weeks; experience 
has shown that this averts disease after weaning. In 1907, 6,988 
infants were presented; in 1910, 13,219. 

Frankfurt-a.-d.-Oder.*—In connection with an endowed children’s 
hospital a nurslings’ home is maintained for 25 babies. In case 
of destitution the public poor relief pays 25.50 marks per month. 
There is no special regulation of milk supply. Raw milk is fur- 
nished to the infants of dependents. Specially prompt aid is given 
to poor women in cases of confinement by the poor-relief office, 
midwife, and maintenance. 

Magdeburg.3—The municipal care of nurslings was reorganized 
in 1907. It includes (1) all illegitimate children, whether placed 
with the mother, with relatives, or with strangers; (2) all legitimate 
children when placed for pay outside their own families; (3) chil- 
dren of parents who receive temporary poor relief; (4) some children 
whose parents have no more than about $260 income. 

The municipal care is under the direction of a public guardian. 

* Bericht iiber die Sdéuglingsfiirsorgestellen, f. d. J. 1907-1908, 1909, kindly sent by Dr. 
Wahrendorf. 

* Letter, and “‘Armenordnung der Stadt Frankfurt-a.-d.-O.” 


» Letter of August 14, 1911, from the Jugendfiirsorgeamt, and Denkschrift die stdédtische 
Sduglingsfiirsorge betr., 1910 and 1907. 
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Children are placed under the supervision of salaried nurses and 
a special physician. Medical aid is furnished. Premiums are 
paid for nursing at the breast. Pure milk is sold at low prices. A 
small day nursery is maintained where mothers who are compelled 
to work away from home may leave their infants during the day 
and give them the breast at intervals. A marked decrease of infant 
mortality has followed these improved arrangements. 
Freiburg-im-Breisgau.—Indigent mothers, resident in Freiburg, 
whether married or unmarried, who nurse their own infants at the 
breast, receive up to two and a haif months 6 marks each fortnight, 
quite apart from questions of poor relief. The mortality of nurs- 
lings was reduced from 17.3 of 100 born alive in the year 1907 to 
11.0 in 100 in 1910. This excellent result was gained by means 
of premiums for breast-feeding (7,939 marks in 1910 to 53 mothers) 
placing in families instead of institutions; examination by physi- 
cian at least once a month; supervision of foster-homes by ladies. 


DEATHS OF INFANTS TO 10co BORN? 


1905 1907 T909 


This table shows the changes of mortality of nurslings in six 
cities since 1905. 

Nuremberg.?—There were (in 1909) six Mutterberatungsstellen; the 
number of nurslings brought to these 6 stations was: 1,271 legiti- 
mate, 236 illegitimate, total, 1,507. Total number of consulta- 
tions, 15,299 (13,384 legitimate children, 1,915 illegitimate). 
Assistance given: continuous aid, 722 legitimate children and 128 
illegitimate; single premiums, for breast-feeding, 75 legitimate, 
and 4 illegitimate; orders for milk for payment (less than cost), 


* Der Armenrat und Gemeindewaisenrat, Jahresbericht, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1910; Volks- 
wohl, June 15, 1911; Bestimmungen tiber die Gewahrung von Beihilfen an stillende Frauen, 


3. Januar, 1906. 
* Verwaltungsbericht der Stadt Niirnberg fiir das Jahr 1909 (pub. 1911). It contains very 


scant notices. 
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148 legitimate, 32 illegitimate; only advice given, gratuitous, 
without material aid, 402 legitimate, 72 illegitimate ; money reliet 
value, 19,604 marks (of which premiums for breast-feeding, 390) ; 
number of milk orders, for payment, 12,702; gratis 3,988. The 
city expended for nurslings’ care 33,633 marks. 3 to 5 marks were 
paid for premiums for breast-feeding (1,467 marks in all). The 
mothers were required to attend the Mutterberatungsstellen, 
three-fourths of one year to one year. 

Hamburg.—The law (‘‘Gesetz betreffend die Beaufsichtigung 
des Kostkinderwesens,”’ 1896): A license from the magistracy must 
be obtained before anyone can receive a foster-child for pay. The 
foster-mother must give the full name of the child—place, day, 
and year of its birth; name and residence of its parents (in case 
of illegitimate children, name and address of mother), and name 
and address of guardian, if any. The authorities who issue the 
license may require a certificate of a physician before it is issued. 

The “‘Waisenhauskollegium,’* now (1910) ‘‘ Behdérde fiir éffent- 
liche Jugundfiirsorge”’ has supervision, through its agents, of chil- 
dren thus placed, until eight years old. The foster-mother is 
required to co-operate with agents of supervision and present the 
child when and where ordered. The “Behérde fiir 6ffentliche 
Jugendfiirsorge” has the task of ‘‘Berufsvormundschaft” over 
illegitimate children and the issue of permits for foster-parents. 

Illegitimate children (‘‘Berufsvormundschaft iiber uneheliche 
Kinder’’).—The Berufsvormundschaft began July 1, 1908. 


Of these 6,810 cases the Berufsvormundschaft settled 2,031 cases 
(676 by legitimation, 10 by adoption, 7 by declaration of marriage, 
971 by death, 367 by surrender of guardianship for good cause). 
In 141 cases the mothers took oath as to the identity of the father 
before the birth of the child. The payments of those fathers 
who paid only on legal compulsion, or were unable to pay, were 
watched. If necessary the payments are collected on judgment. 

* By the kindness of Dr. E. Jaques, Direktor des ffentlichen Armenwesens, Hamburg, 


I have: (1) Jahresbericht der Behirde fiir offentliche Jugendfirsorge fiir 1910; (2) Jahrbuch 
des Armenkollegiums fiir 1910; (3) Geschdftsordnung f. d. éff. Armenpflege in Hamburg. 
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Money collected by legal compulsion........... M. 160,782.87 
Lump sums for settlement................... 56,840.90 


The number of illegitimate births in the state of Hamburg has 
slowly increased. To 1,000 legitimate births there were illegiti- 
mate: in 1904, 152.6; 1905, 160.9; 1906, 155.2; 1907, 149.5; 
1908, 165.8; 1909, 169.1 (Jahresber. Armenkollegiums, 1910, S. 2). 

Poor relief at confinement.—The poor-relief office provides for 
a midwife and care for 10 days. When the woman has no home 
she may be sent to a maternity hospital. Some unmarried women, 
before confinement with the first child, may be sent to the Luisen- 
hof, where, after the birth of her infant, she must stay and nurse 
her child. 

“Housekeeping aid’’ (Hauspflege) is provided for women who 
are sick and who cannot attend to their households. These house 
caretakers are paid by the poor fund or the society organized for 
this charity. The pay is 1.50 marks for day service, and 2 marks 
for day and night service. In confinement cases this aid is for 9 
days; in cases of illness for 6 weeks. This period may be lengthened 
on the recommendation of a physician. Day nurseries exist for 
young children of mothers who must during the day work away 
from home. 

Foster-children (Kostkinderwesen)—On March 1, 1910, the 
authority to issue licenses to foster-parents was transferred from 
the police board to the “ Behérde f. 6ff. Jugendfiirsorge.”’ 

From March 1 to December 31, 3,269 licenses were issued 
(116 were refused on account of personal relations or character, 
21 on account of dwelling conditions). The number of “ Privat- 
kostkinder”’ under supervision on January 1, Ig10, was 3,249; 
on December 3, 1910, 3,420. The expenditures for the Privat- 
kostkinderwesen and the Gemeindewaisenrat in 1910 were 59,950 
marks. In 1910 there were 1,077 male persons and 45 women to 
supervise orphans. In the state of Hamburg there were 36 dis- 
tricts with as many trustees (Vertrauensmdnner). The total number 
of women helpers was 325, with 12 salaried women in care of chil- 
dren. The 1,483 honor officers of poor relief were ready to aid in 
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the oversight of dependent children. There were 5 places for the 
medical inspection of small children. The mortality of infants 
(o-1 year) under the care of the Board of Public Care of Youth 
(Bericht, 1910 S. 3) was: of 249 children 37 (14.85 per cent) died: 
30 in the orphanage, 5 in the hospital, 2 in foster-homes. The 
causes of death were: tuberculosis, 1; sepsis, 2; atrophy, 2; ery- 
sipelas, 2; disturbances of digestion, 1; meningitis, 2; uremia, 1; 
diphtheria, 2; inflammation of lungs, 8; pleuropneumonia, 4; 
bronchopneumonia, 6; empyema pleurae, 1; inflammation of 
interior ear, 2. 

Vienna.—We have some interesting data from the Austrian 
capital. The central “ Kinderheim”’ receives and cares for infants 
which require public support and protection. If this institution 
is full, private homes or other places are found, and a department 
of the city administration supervises their care. The society ‘‘Saiug- 
lingsschutz”’ provides pure milk for infants and receives a subsidy 
from the municipality of 35,000 kronen a year (letter from the 
magistracy, August 21, 1910). The “Kinderheim”’ is a foundling 
asylum. Mothers are expected to nurse their own babies for four 
months and may be called on to give the breast to a motherless babe. 
These unmarried mothers come from the maternity wards (“‘Statut 
fiir das niederésterreichische Landes-Zentralkinderheim in Wien,” 
1910). The society for protecting children reported in 1910 that 
they dealt with 1,537 children in their consultation; a total of 
212,035 days of care; an average of 138 days to a child, at a cost of 
84.28 kronen per child for the year. The infants are brought earlier 
than formerly and the value of the service is thereby increased. 
Mothers more frequently give the breast and continue natural 
feeding for a longer period. The mortality of infants thus protected 
has fallen from 12.77 per cent in 1905 to 6.45 per cent in 1910. 

In the hospital of infants 162 nurslings were treated, and the 
clinical experience was utilized for observation of the best methods 
of dealing with disturbances of nutrition and with syphilis. The 
society trains nurses for infants. The memory of the famous Dr. 
Escherich is held in honor in this society with which he was 
daily identified (Jahresbericht des Vereins Sduglingsschutz, 1910). 
The income of the imperial jubilee fund will be in great part 
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expended in the establishment of institutions for the instruction of 
mothers as nurses and educators of children. Mothers over the 
entire empire are to be reached through trained midwives and nurses 
who will be brought from various cities and be given special instruc- 
tion in central hospitals. Many mothers who are brought to the 
hospital with their infants will be trained in the best methods of 
caring for infants. Physicians for sick children will also find special 
opportunities in the imperial institution which will have accommo- 
dations for ©47 children yearly, and for 20 pupil nurses, 40 midwives 
and professional nurses, and many forsaken and destitute mothers 
(Entwurf fiir Pline und Ziele einer Kaiserjubiliums-Reichsanstalt 
fiir Mutter- und Sdéuglingsfiirsorge, Dr. Leopold Moll). 
BELGIUM 

The chief points of interest in the infant-welfare movement of 
Belgium seem to be the absence of a law enforcing paternal respon- 
sibility (recherche de la paternité); the relative prominence of vol- 
untary initiative; the dependence on government subsidies for 
the support of private societies; the efficiency of its National 
League; and the effort to secure pure milk in the open markets." 

In Belgium, as in other countries, the birth-rate diminishes. 
In 1909 the number of births was 8,720 fewer than in 1908. From 
this fact is drawn an argument for “puericulture.’”’ The efforts 
of the leaders are directed first of all to preventing diseases, by 
instruction of mothers. 

To stimulate the zeal of physicians and midwives the National 
League distributes prizes to those who have been persevering, 
devoted, and efficient in the movement to promote infant well- 
being. 

Supply of pure milk.—In August, 1910, the Féderation médicale 
vétérinaire de Belgique, a permanent commission, was appointed 
to promote the movement to secure pure milk. This commission 
seeks to secure the co-operation of state authorities, rural producers, 
and local dealers in taking the steps necessary to provide good 


* Sources of information kindly supplied by Dr. E. Lust: Bullétin de la Ligue nationale 
belge pour la protection del’ enfance du premier age, 11° volume, mai, 1911; Brussels, Le régime 
alimentaire des nourrissons, par le Dr. Eugéne Lust; Congresso int. assist. publ. priv., Vol. IV, 
1906, Milano; paper of Dr. Lust. La revue belge de puériculture (Dr. E. Lust, editor-in-chief) 
began its monthly publication in December, 1911. 
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milk at a reasonable price. The public will be educated to see the 
importance of such supply in relation to infantile mortality and 
contagious diseases. 

Formula for statistics—A group of Belgian physicians has 
recently formulated a schedule to secure uniformity and complete- 
ness of records of work done by the various societies in the kindgom. 
This bulletin is sent to all the interested offices. 

National organization.—The national league seeks to form and 
unify local and provincial branches, and to bring together repre- 
sentatives in periodical and national conferences for the discussion 
of the measures in hand. A bulletin is published which shows to 
all members what is attempted and achieved in all parts of the 
country. The income of the national society in 1910 was 4,255 
francs, 95 centimes, including 2,234 francs from subscription and 
2,000 francs subsidy of the government. The king and queen made 
a gift of 20,000 francs, which is placed at interest as the nucleus of 
a great fund for social prophylaxis. 

A committee on statistics of breast-feeding has secured a limited 
number of answers from midwives. While it would be desirable 
to have a larger range of facts it would appear that progress has 
been made in the cases reported; for in 1909 the percentage of 
mothers giving the breast was 74.12 as against 56.8 in 1907 and 
57-1 in 1908. This rapid improvement is ascribed to the persistent 
and vigorous instruction given by midwives to their clients. 

The National League has four sections: one for the protection 
of the child (day nurseries, milk stations, consultations); for assist- 
ance of the mother ( mutual benefit clubs, insurance, asylums, etc.) ; 
for scientific investigations in relation to nurslings; for statistics 
and legislation. 


SUMMARY OF PRINCIPLES DERIVED FROM THIS EXPERIENCE 


We may summarize the results of our studies in the statements 
of German leaders‘ in the movement. There is a modern system 
of infant-welfare measures, developed in all progressive countries 
during the last twenty-five years. The origin of this movement was 
in France, and started from two points, the ‘‘ Gouttes de lait”’ and 
* Dr. med. A. Keller und Dr. med. W. Birk, Kinder pflege-Lehrbuch, 1911. 
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the ‘‘Consultations de nourrissons.””’ The “Gouttes de lait” 
aimed to provide pure milk for artificially fed infants. The “Con- 
sultation”’ aimed primarily to teach mothers and promote breast- 
feeding. These two currents, at first separate, have now come 
together. At first it was the milk station which attracted atten- 
tion in Germany, Belgium, England, and America. It was not 
long before it was discovered that the milk station must be under 
medical control and made auxiliary to the ‘Consultation,’ and 
that the medical advice must be followed up with the service and 
supervision of trained women assistants. The best method of 
combating infant mortality is natural feeding, and prevention of 
sickness is more encouraging than treatment of the sick. The 
means of education are the conference and the printed page in 
popular form. Oral instruction by physician, midwife, and visitor 
is the most effective. 

The “ Consultation”’ is the best center for instruction. It is very 
simply organized: a room or two, a table, a weighing apparatus, 
but, above all, a physician who is a specialist in the study and treat- 
ment of infants and who loves his work. The consultation has just 
that value which is given by the physician who conducts it and the 
visitor who co-operates with him. The necessity of thorough tech- 
nical training of women for the positions of visitors and assistants 
of the doctors is evident. 

The consultation (Fiirsorgstelle) is almost exclusively for sound 
children, and the object is to prevent disease. For this reason the 
infants must be under medical supervision from the first day. This 
implies a prompt registration of births at a central office, and 
genuine co-operation of the city authorities. In order to secure 
the attendance of mothers both attraction and compulsion are 
required. Premiums or other inducements should be offered by 
the commune or by private philanthropy, on condition that the 
mother attend the consultations and follow directions. Many 
mothers, especially when the infants are most in danger, must be 
compelled by the authorities to present their children for medical 
direction. Not one infant should be left to neglect. 

Too much money has been spent on providing milk. This is 
expensive and inferior to supervision and counsel. When a milk 
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station is established it should be part of the consultation, under 
medical control; otherwise it will operate in favor of artificial 
feeding. When milk is given to infants it should be regulated from 
time to time by the physician. The authorities should strive to 
secure a good milk supply for all the poor and not merely for a few 
feeble children. 

To carry out the best policy all infants who are in danger, 
especially all who are boarded out for pay, and illegitimate children 
should be under a public guardianship and supervised by the con- 
sultations. To avoid mechanical routine the professional guardian 
must be aided by trained visitors. 

The day nursery is helpful in keeping the mother and babe 
together when the former must work away from home. But the 
day nursery has dangers which can be avoided only by strict 
medical control. 

When the mother needs to go to a refuge and maternity hospital 
she should never be separated from her babe. Special hospitals 
are required for sick infants, especially when they cannot be suc- 
cessfully treated at home. 

When children are boarded in families they must be carefully 
visited by competent agents under the direction of a physician. 

For effective administration all boards, societies, and private 
persons who are active in the field of protection of children, should 
unite in one common central committee, and the particular interest 
of each society must be subordinated to the common aim of pro- 
tecting children. 

The central organization of judicial, medical, and poor-relief 
administration for supervising and saving families whose children 
are in peril is the supreme need of American cities. A “Children’s 
Bureau” might well form a part of this organization; but it is fatal 
to all good work to think of the infant apart from the mother or the 
foster-mother. In the present chaotic conditions, without birth 
registration, with numerous disconnected charities, with baby 
farms uncontrolled, without central medical supervision and uni- 
fied judicial authority, thousands of infants perish who should live, 
and many children drift into vice and crime because there is no 
powerful central organization to protect them against ignorance, 
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neglect, cupidity, and lust. The German “professional guardian- 
ship” has valuable suggestions for such a central office, in which 
the efforts of law, medicine, poor relief, and private charity could 
be changed from mob-like attacks to the orderly, precise, and 
scientific campaign of a regular army. The unifying principle of 
such central organization is not the school, nor the church, nor 
the father, nor the mother, but the primal, most ancient, most 
sacred, most necessary social group, the family. 
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SOCIALISM IN THE LIGHT OF SOCIAL SCIENCE" 


ALBION W. SMALL 
The University of Chicago 


With the possible exception of Mr. Tony Weller’s ‘‘alleybi,” 
no more convenient argumentative device is known than the 
paradox. The paradox is unbeaten as a time-saver. It states so 
much more than the truth that some fragment of the truth sticks 
as a permanent impression. In view of the impossibility of doing 
justice in an hour to the subject assigned me, I shall bring things 
to a focus as distinctly as I can by liberal use of paradox. 

First: As a movement there is no such thing as socialism. No 
doubt the proposition appears to run out of bounds of the para- 
doxical into the preposterous. Another equally dubious paradox 
may cast upon the first a faint gleam of possibility. It is this: As 
a movement there is no such thing as religion. I mean the first 
proposition in precisely the same sense as the second. Confining 
ourselves to our own country, we have hundreds of different types 
of religious activities. Each of them is prompted by some sort of 
impulse to make the best of things as they are or to change things 
for the better. To single out one of these types of activity, however, 
and to call it religion in a sense implying that the others are non- 
religious; or to speak of all these activities together as constituting 
a coherent, concerted, constructive religious movement, would be 

merely falsification if intended literally, or mysticism if accepted 
figuratively. There is no unified, exclusive, distinctive religious 
movement in this country, combining, co-ordinating, and concen- 
trating the essentially religious processes occurring among us. If 
there were, we should have experienced social transformations so 
rapidly and constantly that the total effect would long ago have 
produced a state of society which is at present inconceivable. 

In a precisely parallel sense I repeat that there is no socialistic 
movement in this country. There are countless groups of people 


*A lecture in a series planned by the Department of Philosophy and Science of the 
Chicago Woman's Club. 
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who call themselves socialists, but their incoherence is evident in 
the proneness of each group to dispute the right of every other 
group to the name “‘socialist.” Socialism on the South Side of 
Chicago is not identical with socialism on the North Side, and 
neither of these types has the precise thumb-marks of socialism on 
the West Side. Socialism in Milwaukee is not one and the same 
thing with socialism in either section of Chicago, nor does socialism 
in Haverhill, Mass., correspond exactly with either western type; 
while socialism in Buffalo or Patterson or Pittsburgh has traits 
as separatistic as the differentiating revolutionary elements that 
are now rending China. 

Recurring to paradox as an economizer, I assert further that 
Socialism as a theory does not exist. Again I support myself by a 
parallel paradox: Religion as a theory does not exist. Not to begin 
a list of the divergent theories of religion within the pale of Judaism, 
or of the differences that separate Judaism from Christianity, or the 
Greek from the Roman church, not to catalogue details that have 
divided Catholic from Protestant, we have within Protestantism 
itself infinitesimal gradations of religious theory, from the one 
extreme of belief virtually identical with that of the Pope, with the 
single reservation that it is not believed on the authority of the 
Pope, to another extreme which eliminates nearly everything that 
the Pope would call Christian or even religious. 

In short, whether we are interested in socialism primarily as a 
movement or as a theory, we do not begin to get our bearings until 
we have reached the clear perception that both friends and enemies 
of socialism are laboring under a delusion when they imagine that 
socialism is a perfectly definite thing. It is not, either as a move- 
ment or as a theory. It is a definite thing only in the minds of 
small groups of people in particular times and places. The social- 
ism professed by other groups of people, at the same time and in 
other places, may be different in kinds and degrees ranging from 
trivial points of order to irreconcilable differences of principle. 
Indeed it may be more in point to compare socialism with “democ- 
racy.” There is a familiar demagogic idiom in America which 
implies that “‘democracy”’ is something as definite as the Decalogue. 
Appeal to “democracy” according to Jefferson or Jackson or 
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Lincoln is one of the most commonplace banalities of American 
politics. Undoubtedly Jefferson and Jackson and Lincoln each 
knew perfectly well what he meant by democracy, but if our politi- 
cal orators were challenged to state the precise propositions or 
policies to which they refer when they invoke their respective 
patron saints of democracy, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred 
they would look like schoolboy declaimers forgetting their pieces. 
Even those who succeeded in uttering clear-cut formulas of democ- 
racy, if they were in terms of our present problems, would prove to 
entertain ideas which are either embalmed remains of once vital 
thoughts, or ideas which have developed so that only the skilful 
could trace the connection between them and their germ form in 
the democracy of Jefferson or Jackson or Lincoln. 

Now the case of professed socialists is precisely parallel. Of 
course socialists, like vihei sectarians, assemble congresses in which 
there is a certain fundamental unity of opinion. Outside of such 
assemblies which in the nature of the case would be composed of 
the relatively like minded, I have never in my life had the experience 
of meeting two socialists in succession who indicated identical ideas 
of their titular doctrine. So far as my contacts with socialists 
are a criterion, they agree on certain vague general statements, but 
beyond that they disagree as widely as chance pairs of men whom 
we might stop on the street and interview as to their conceptions 
of democracy. 

A simple historical contrast may serve as a sample of the 
illustrations that might be multiplied indefinitely. The ‘“Com- 
munist Manifesto” of 1848 was the Declaration of Independence 
of modern German socialism. Its main planks were: 


1. Expropriation of land-owners and application of land rents to state 
expenses. 

2. Rapid rate of progressive taxation. 

3. Abolition of inheritance. 

4. Confiscation of all property of expatriates and rebels. 

5. Centralization of credit in the hands of the state, by means of a national 
bank with state-owned capital and complete monopoly. 

6. Centralization of the transporting system in the hands of the state. 

7. Multiplication of national factories, instruments of production, and 
improvement of land not now under cultivation by a community plan. 
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8. Compulsory labor for all, with organization of industrial armies, 
especially for agriculture. 

9. Merging of agriculture and manufacture, with aim at gradual removal 
of the difference between city and country. 

10. Public and gratuitous education of all children; abolition of factory labor 
in its present form. Combination of education with material production, etc. 

We should remember that the Communist Manifesto was put 
forth expressly as a model program for ‘‘all progressive countries.”’ 
In other words, it represented the same type of sanguine idealism 
which was typically American in the days when we had no mis- 
givings about rating our national constitution as a model frame 
of government for all progressive nations. I am at this point 
simply illustrating the fact that socialism changes from time to 
time and from place to place. To exemplify this fact I cite the 
program of the most significant political campaign which socialists 
have thus far conducted—the recent electoral struggle for the 
Reichstag. The main planks in the platform of the Social Demo- 
crats were these: 

1. Abolition of the monarchy. 

2. Abolition of the Federal Council (Bundesrat) and the upper houses of the 
state legislatures. 

3. Abolition of the standing army and creation of a national guard. 

4. Responsibility of cabinets to parliaments. 

5. Election of all officers by popular vote. 

6. Initiative, referendum, recall, and per capita representation in all 
legislative bodies. 

7. Nationalization of all means of productior. 

8. Heavier taxation of the great fortunes and incomes. 

9. Manhood suffrage and ballot for women. 

10. Abolition of indirect taxes and of duties on the necessities of life. 

11. Shortening of the hours of labor by law. 

12. Prohibition of child labor. 

13. Stringent laws respecting the labor of women. 

14. Compulsory better safety devices. 

15. Creation of industrial courts on broader lines. 

16. Improved inspection of industrial plants and household industries. 

17. Local home rule. 


I offer no comment on the comparative adaptation of these two 
programs to their respective circumstances. The point is that the 
two samples of socialism in the concrete being given, the problem 
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of determining from them what socialism is in its essence is still as 
far from solution as those parallel problems, What is the “‘ Yellow 
Peril,”’ or the ‘‘White Man’s Burden”? This one instance illus- 
trates the whole situation. In practice there is not now and there 
never has been behind the socialistic name a very widely accepted 
system of compelling principles. There has been and there still 
is an assortment of somewhat similar opportunistic programs of 
rather narrowly bounded popular groups. There are innumerable 
socialisms. There is no SOCIALISM. 

One of the prize beauties of paradoxes is that they have no call 
to be consistent. Under that immunity I fare serenely forth. 
Socialism has been the most wholesome ferment in modern society. 
If we have no socialism in either of the senses just eliminated, 
what have we? Well, to begin with, we have merely a greater mass 
and more specific expressions of something that is as old as the 
human race. There have always been men who looked upon 
mooted questions from the standpoint of those who had arrived. 
There have always been other men who looked upon mooted ques- 
tions from the standpoint of the larger number made up partly of 
those who had not arrived, partly of those who were arriving, and, 
most important of all, partly of those who hoped to arrive. The 
question of arrival has not necessarily determined choice between 
these standpoints. Something in occupation or in tone of feeling 
may have inverted manifest destiny in this regard, but if we boil 
down the ideas of men the world over and the ages through we find 
that there has always been a more or less evident division of men 
into those who looked upon life with the eyes of those who had 
reached secure standing ground, and those who regarded things 
from the situation of those who were struggling for place. The 
former have always been the minority. Their presumption has 
always been that things were about as well settled as they could be, 
and that all good citizens should be content with the established 
order. The latter have always been the vast majority, and as a 
rule the social influence of the two strata at a given moment has 
been, let us say at a venture, something like the inverse of the cube 
of their numbers. Roughly speaking, the ability of the majority 
to voice its feelings has steadily increased throughout historic 
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times. There have always been men who called themselves by 
some equivalent of the term democrat. They have had in com- 
mon some variation of the presupposition that the world belongs 
to the many, not to the few. Beyond that they resembled each 
other chiefly in bringing each some peculiar charge or charges 
against the existing order, in pressing the claim that human affairs 
are not as they should be. So far as I can learn, none of these 
spokesmen of the majority thought to call themselves socialists 
until after 1845, when Leroux coined the word. Since 1776, how- 
ever, the number of these men who thought and spoke for the 
many has increased. The conclusiveness of the things they had 
to say in behalf of the many may not have increased in equal pro- 
portion. The confidence of the prophets of the many in the force 
of their message has certainly gained assurance, and the aggregate 
of these popular utterances has gathered volume. We have had 
then, since the close of the eighteenth century, a rising tide of 
popular power and of corresponding popular self-assertion. Every- 
where the folk-consciousness is emancipated. Everywhere social 
institutions which have been aristocratically evolved encounter a 
unique challenge of democratic criticism. The majority is taking 
a larger hand in its own affairs. To a great extent the participa- 
tion of the majority is vague, incoherent, jangling, unorganized, 
but it has on the whole a lift and a thrust which is inevitable and 
irresistible. 

The most efficient theoretical factor in promoting the flow of 
this popular tide has been Marxian socialism. When I say that I 
am disposed to analyze the proposition into the component parts, 
go per cent Karl Marx and tro per cent his followers. 

Marx was one of the few really great thinkers in the history of 
social science. His repute thus far has been that of every chal- 
lenger of tradition. All the conventional, the world over, from the 
multitude of intellectual nonentities to thinkers whose failure to 
acknowledge in him more than a peer has seriously impeached 
their candor, have implicitly conspired to smother his influence by 
all the means known to obscuration. From outlawry to averted 
glances, every device of repression and misrepresentation has been 
employed against him. Up to the present time the appellate 
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court of the world’s sober second thought has not given him as 
fair a hearing as it has granted to Judas Iscariot. The little book 
entitled The Economic Interpretation of History, published by 
Professor Seligman of Columbia in 1902, remains conspicuous in 
its loneliness as an exception to the general rule. Men in dignified 
academic positions still refrain in public from giving Marx his due. 
He is worthy of the most respectful treatment which thinkers can 
pay to another thinker whose argument has never been successfully 
answered. It is a Herculean task to analyze a conventionalized 
world with unconventional results and to make out such a measure 
of probability for the results that the exhibit puzzles, if it does not 
convince, the conventional-minded. Marx certainly did this. No 
man has done more than he to strengthen the democratic suspicion 
that the presuppositions of our present social system are superficial 
and provisional. I do not think that Marx added to social science 
a single formula which will be final in the terms in which he 
expressed it. In spite of that, I confidently predict that in the 
ultimate judgment of history Marx will have a place in social science 
analogous with that of Galileo in physical science. He found a 
world organized, in its practice and its theory, around capital. 
He declared that the world will remain impossibly arbitrary until 
its theory and its practice center around labor. This was in sub- 
stance by no means a novel utterance. Adam Smith had said it, 
but he was appalled by his own irreverence and promptly retracted 
it. Marx said it with the force, the detail, and the corroborating 
evidence of a revelation. He is still a voice in the wilderness, but 
for one I have no more doubt that he was essentially right, and 
that conventionality was essentially wrong, than I have that 
Galileo will hold his place to the end of time as one of the world’s 
great discoverers. 

After what I have said, I shall not be expected to undertake a 
defense or even an interpretation of specific Marxian doctrines. 
As I have hinted, the precise content of his theory, or the degree 
of its approach to correctness, is of less permanent importance 
than, first, the negative fact that he impeached the entire theoreti- 
cal basis of our capitalistic system, and second, the positive fact 
that he designated factors in the capitalistic system which were 
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working badly in practice or were wrongly rated in theory or both. 
Accordingly he was a constructive agent in the same sense in which 
the engineers were who bored into the floor of Hell Gate to prepare 
the way for the dynamite and the dredges. Many leading thinkers, 
especially in Germany, were already pursuing aims closely related 
to those of Marx, along lines which might be likened to attempts 
to develop more skilful pilots. Marx’s program was to deepen and 
widen and straighten the channel. 

In other words, nobody since Martin Luther has done as much 
as Karl Marx to make the conventional-minded fear that our 
theories of life may need a thorough overhauling. The longer that 
overhauling is postponed the greater will be the repute of Marx after 
the crisis is passed, and the more fatuous will the interests appear 
that are meanwhile repressing the inevitable. 

I will speak of five particulars in which Marx challenged pre- 
vailing ideas. In the first place he alleged that the world must set 
itself right about the economic interpretation of history. What is this 
“economic interpretation of history’? The books and essays 
that have been written to prove that Marx did not say precisely, 
and that so far as he did say he was not correct, amount to a 
considerable library. And the writers of conventional books and 
essays and editorials have jeered and gloated and denounced, as 
though it were something immensely to Marx’s discredit that he 
did not give society an infallibly complete new analysis of itself, 
and something immensely to their credit that they were glad of it. 
Good form in this connection has been very much like meeting the 
child that rushes into the parlor to report that the house is on fire 
with directions to retire and rehearse his company manners. Not 
to break into the controversy as to what Marx did or did not say 
about the economic interpretation of history, or how much more 
remains to be said, the gist of the whole matter is the homely fact 
that if there is anything insecure about a man’s chances of getting 
tomorrow’s dinner, or anything unjust about the ways in which he 
is forced to use the chances, there will be nothing quite right about 
the rest of his mental or emotional or moral life. Or, to express it 
in the social instead of the individual form, if there are crudities 
or injustices in our economic system, to that extent those of us 
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who gain by the anomalies will be getting something for nothing, 
while those who lose by them will be deprived of a square deal. 
Marx said in substance that there is not a private business on earth 
that could exhibit inconsistencies as glaring as the industrial 
system of every modern nation presents, without being due for 
reorganization or the receiver. The only remarkable thing about 
this proposition is that there are still intelligent human beings of 
adult age who have not discovered that it is a commonplace. 
Second, Marx called attention to class conflict, as a primary 
factor in human history, and he tried to rouse the classes that have 
no resource but their labor to open their eyes to their own interests 
in the situation, to become “class conscious,’”’ and to pursue their 
own interests as intelligently as competing classes pursue theirs. 
Truly this is a most impertinent and inhuman perversity! What 
would the world come to if everyone should be as keen as we are 
for the main chance? What would happen to that smug old 
fiction of the “industrial harmonies,” that Magna Charta of 
vested interest, that notice to the labor class that it must be con- 
tent with what is left to it after privilege has been supplied ? 
What social order would be left if the man who is down should 
ever become as class conscious in trying to get up as the classes 
who have arrived are in clinging to what they have got ? 
Accordingly, more crocodile’s tears have been shed over Marx’s 
recourse to class conflict than over any other mooted conception in 
the whole field of social science. The first type of deprecation has 
already been indicated. It is grieved and indignant denial that 
such a thing as class conflict exists in the world. We need not stop 
to parley with this inanity. No one gets through a primer of 
social science today without learning that class conflict is to the 
social process what friction is to mechanics. It is one of the ele- 
mental reactions between human beings. Its accidents only have 
changed and are changing. Its essentials are apparently per- 
manent. The original lineup on “Schedule K” was between 
farmer Cain and shepherd Abel. There is not a philosopher or 
artist or poet or scientist who does not get his leverage on life by 
struggle with men in his own and other classes who furnish reaction 
to his action. The fact of class struggle is as axiomatic today as 


the fact of gravitation. 
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But both ingenuous and disingenuous men have decried Marxasa 
fomenter of class struggle, and they have tried to distract attention 
from irrepressible issues between present classes by exposing the 
wickedness of stirring up industrial strife. There is truth on this 
side too, but modern capitalists and their attorneys have no right 
to plead it. Who has taught our generation, by word and deed, that 
competition is war? The human process is at best no Quaker 
meeting. The struggle of interest with interest, which is merely an 
alternative way of saying “human process,” has not yet reached 
the stage in which turning the other cheek is a frequent occurrence. 
The only people who are generally understood or respected today 
are those who think they have rights and accordingly fight for 
them. The classes that have fought their way into the security 
of our property system show themselves either hypocritical or 
stupid when they blame the backward classes for declaring war for 
the same kind of conquest. No matter how firmly we believe in the 
ideals and methods of peace, we can have nothing but contempt for 
the self-righteousness of classes already armed and entrenched 
when they try to dodge the issue by pointing to the sinfulness 
of their rivals’ call to arms. The conventionalists have no better 
case against Marx and his followers on this score than Charles I 
had against John Hampden, or George III against John Adams, 
or Jefferson Davis against Wendell Phillips. 

Third, Marx put a new emphasis on the rudimentary economic 
fact of surplus value. Again I purposely avoid attempting to give 
Marx’s particular version of the fact. The main thing is that 
he called for new attention to this vital element in the industrial 
situation. My own judgment is that Marx was as one-sided in his 
ideas about ‘“‘surplus value”’ as capitalistic orthodoxy was. This 
is merely another way of saying that both were intellectually 
wrong. In human affairs, however, that party is always morally 
right which demands further investigation of debatable questions. 
That party is always morally wrong which demands that debatable 
questions shall be treated as res judicata. According to the tradi- 
tional economic theory, land, labor, and capital are the factors in 
production. According to that same theory, the law of supply 
and demand assigns to each factor its fair share in the product. 
In fact, when a business is prosperous, these three factors in the 
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enterprise receive each its market rate of compensation, and yet 
there remains a surplus. What follows? Does the system pre- 
sume that the three factors concerned in creating this surplus must 
be recognized in its distribution? By no means. The copartner- 
ship of land, labor, and capital was all well enough in production, 
and in the preliminary distribution of the market rate of rent, wages, 
and interest. By some right which capitalism assumes, but does 
not account for, the partnership ceases and determines in the 
presence of the surplus. An unprejudiced observer would suppose 
that the three parties necessary to the production of that surplus 
would have equally valid claims to a share in distribution of the 
surplus. In what proportion they ought to share is a question by 
itself, and it should not confuse the fundamental issue. All the 
partners in production should presumably be partners, not merely 
in the preliminary rough-and-ready distribution, but in the final 
distribution. Conventional theory repudiated this reasoning and 
claimed the whole of the surplus for capital, under the title profits 
or dividends. The precedents of business are mostly against 
Marx. The logic that appeals to the dispassionate observer is 
strongly on his side. The theory that accounts for three partners 
in the producing process, but loses sight of all but one of them in 
the middle of the distributing process may satisfy the one beauti- 
fully, but it will never permanently satisfy the other two nor 
their reflecting neighbors. It fails to convince as ignominiously as 
the technique of the boy who took the clock apart and put it 
together again with one wheel left out! 

These three ideas, the economic interpretation of history, class 
conflict, and surplus value, are the chief points of departure in 
Marx’s attempt at a scientific survey of the modern social situation. 
If it were a pure topographical problem, it is hardly conceivable 
that any competent engineer would question the necessity of 
replotting the old survey. So many human passions and interests 
are stimulated by challenge of tradition, however, that thus far it 
has been possible to keep the Marxian impulse from the degree of 
social influence which it deserves. 

Two other points in the Marxian outlook must be mentioned, 
viz., fourth, his assumption that the laboring class and the capitalistic 
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class may be sharply distinguished and precisely divided. For Marx 
the social campaigner this assumption was convenient and in a 
large degree correct. For Marx the scientific investigator it was 
the most fatal mistake. We had no sooner formulated the primary 
sociological generalization of the universality of social conflict than 
we made out the equally primary parallel generalization of the 
universality of co-operation. For certain immediate purposes, 
human beings may and do form themselves into groups of friends 
for better or worse, to fight against other groups regarded as abso- 
lute enemies. In doing this the other processes of the group life 
are partially arrested in order that in certain particulars the 
antagonistic interests of the respective groupsmay measure strength. 
These differences having been adjusted, it soon appears that the 
groups cannot be permanently as exclusive and hostile as they made 
themselves provisionally. Americans and Spanish, Boers and 
British, Russians and Japanese, employers and employees, pres- 
ently discover that in the long run it is the best policy for co- 
operation to control conflict. Thus it comes about that our last 
rendering of the social process today expresses it in terms of one 
stage farther along in its evolution than that which most impressed 
Marx. We assert the universal fact of class conflict as strongly as 
he did. We assert the universal fact of co-operation more strongly 
than he did. Then we find the center of the conflict which is the 
life of society, not in perpetual trial of strength between perma- 
nently defined classes, but we see the merging of these earlier 
alignments into incessant reassortment of classes in perpetual 
conflict for moral control of the terms of co-operation. Marx was 
right, as a social tactician, in believing that the class consciousness 
of wage-earners must be mobilized for a life-and-death struggle 
against the impersonal force of capital. As a philosopher, even 
through the smoke of battle, he could see victory perching on a 
prouder banner than either party carried into the fray. After all, 
however, it was to his view only a bigger labor-class banner, rather 
than the standard of a more splendid humanity. I do not feel like 
quarreling with Marx over this limitation. He fought gallantly for 
neglected phases of truth. We do ourselves no credit in blaming 
him for not seeing the whole of the truth. We shall do well if we 
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see as far into the truth as he did, and if while avoiding some of 
his errors we add even a little to his wisdom. 

The fifth cardinal point in Marx’s system was, so to speak, the 
keel of his proposed ship of state, viz., the socialization of capital. In 
brief, all his visions of reorganized society centered about a state 
which should be the owner of all productive wealth, while the 
citizens should be the consumers each of his own share of the out- 
put of production. 

From the standpoint of social science it is extremely naive to 
suppose that the form in which any constructive principle will be 
assimilated in a national economic system can be foreseen very 
far in advance. I must confess that Marx’s ideal of economic 
society has never appealed to me as plausible, probable, desirable, 
or possible. In essentials Marx was nearer to a correct diagnosis 
of the evils of our present property system than the wisdom of this 
world has yet been willing to admit, but his plan for correcting the 
evils is neither the only conceivable alternative nor the most con- 
vincing one. Indeed, from the standpoint of social science any 
plan at all for correcting the evils of capitalism is premature until 
the world has probed down much deeper into the evils themselves. 
Not until we thoroughly understand that our social order now rests 
on the basis of property, and that it will not be a thoroughly moral 
order until it is transferred to the basis of function, shall we be in a 
position intelligently to reflect on social reconstruction. There- 
withal I become esoteric, and it is a sign that I should stop. 

The gist of the whole matter is this. There have been many 
times in the history of the United States when political antagonisms 
were more intense than they are today, but there has probably never 
been a time when there has been more general disgust with the low 
plane of political conflict, ormore sophistication about the accidental 
and irrelevant character of a large portion of the influences which 
determine political decisions. Yet we presume that it was different 
in the past. We theorize about our inherited institutions as though 
they were either gifts from heaven or the creations of superior men. 
There is an element of truth in this, but as a major premise of 
scientific and social problems it is vicious and dangerous untruth. 
With occasional exceptions men have been no better, no wiser, no 
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more devoted to the general welfare than we are today. They have 
been just as confused and entangled and irresolute as we are now. 
They have been misled by plausible promoters of particular interests 
just as we are today. They have tried experiments that over and 
over again turned out to be foolish, but the impress of these ill- 
advised ventures still remains upon our laws and upon our con- 
ceptions of justice, just as the follies of the latest legislature are 
recorded in the revised statutes. The result of all this is that we 
have a social order which is sacred because any order is better than 
chaos; and it would be villainous to abolish agreements that 
society has consented to, before we are prepared to put better 
agreements in their place. But the social order made up of existing 
agreements is to a very considerable extent a reflection of situations 
which have ceased to exist. It is especially a reflection of judgments 
which were once convincing, but which are no longer equally 
probable. It is therefore a part of the indicated process of life 
to keep our inherited institutions under vigilant scrutiny, and to 
use all the knowledge and skill at our command in adapting our 
institutions to existing conditions. The people who call themselves 
socialists are simply in their own way responding to this obligation 
and exerting this right. They exhibit wide variations of skill and 
discretion, to be sure, but fundamentally their attitude is normal, 
in comparison with the abnormal conduct of the people who insist 
that it is immoral to analyze things as they are in the hope of making 
them better. To everyone who believes that life is a process of 
moral development, the only admissible inference is that study 
of our life conditions with view to the utmost improvement is the 
incessant business of all responsible men. 

Comparatively few Americans know that the social philosophy 
taught and practiced in Germany since 1870 is much more pro- 
foundly democratic than the theories developed in England and 
adopted in the United States. By one of the memorable juggles of 
history we have been taught to regard the Kaiser as an old-fashioned 
absolutist, and in support of that idea we have been led to believe 
that Germansocial theories are merely extravagant socialisms born of 
desperation against oppression. In fact, forty years ago a company 
of German economists which has proved to be the most influential 
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body of social scientists ever formed in the world, deliberately 
repudiated the fundamental capitalistic conception on which 
English and American policy still implicitly rests. They declared 
that economic life can have no license except as a subordinate 
section of the moral life of men. They said that all economic and 
social problems are ethical problems, and must be treated as such. 
Whatever we think about details of German policy in pursuance of 
this principle, it certainly has not failed to make good according to 
the very standards of success which England and America apply. 
German social theory has not sapped Germany’s political strength. 
It has not ruined Germany’s industries. On the contrary, as every- 
one knows, Germany has made more relative gain in political and 
industrial strength during the past forty years than any other 
European power. 

I do not draw the conclusion: therefore, German social theory 
has conquered the field and English social theory has been 
destroyed. I do conclude this, and I urge that all candid people 
are bound to admit so much, viz.: German social theory, which it is 
fashionable in America to dismiss with the contemptuous epithet, 
**Socialism!”’ has demonstrated its claims to standing in court. 
It starts with the principle that men are more important than 
capital, and that all political and legal and economic practices must 
be held accountable to that principle. 

All our social problems may be reduced to differences of opinion 
about the validity of this principle. It is a part of the tragedy of 
life that all the good men cannot find their place on the side of 
ethical principles, and all the bad men are not segregated within the 
trochas of immorality. Social problems are a confusion of good and 
bad impulses almost inextricably intertangled. Whatever be our 
cast of thought on specific questions, we are hopelessly on the 
losing side if we refuse to acquiesce in the fact that human life is 
a going concern. It will not stop developing. Its development 
presents new problems of readjustment with each generation; and 
no previous generation’s judgment can ever permanently stand as 
a bar to the formation of revised judgments and volitions by the 
living generation. It is an impeachment of the good will and the 
good sense of the trained and competent classes that so much of 
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the work of reconsidering questionable conventionality is left to 
the untrained, the incompetent, and the unequipped. It is a 
symptom of social punk-mindedness that all our best-equipped 
thinkers are not as seriously intent as the socialists are upon the 
unsolved problems of society. Our most influential classes are 
making a mistake today precisely parallel with the mistake of the 
corresponding classes during the decade previous to the Civil War. 
They excluded candid discussion of slavery from Congress, and they 
made it disreputable everywhere else. It is conceivable that the 
“irrepressible conflict”” might have been fought out in the court of 
reason, and not on the battle-field, if it had soon enough been treated 
as the uppermost question of statesmanship and of morals. There 
is an irrepressible conflict in modern society between the presup- 
positions of capital and the paramount values of humanity. Our 
academic social scientists would serve their generation to better 
purpose if they would diminish the ratio of attention which they 
give to refinements interesting only to their own kind, and if they 
would apply the saving to tackling this radical moral problem of 
men in general. The socialists as a rule have attacked this problem 
with more zeal than discretion. It would improve the mental 
stock, and it would promote social progress, if there could be more 
cross-breeding between presumed scientific discretion and actual 
democratic zeal for humanity. 


Nore.—After this paper was in type, Dr. Cleanthes Vassardakis called my 
attention to evidence which corrects my impression (p. 809) about the origin 
of the term “socialist.” It appears to have been used by Giacomo Giulani in 
Italy in 1803, and in France and England in 1831 and 1833 respectively. See 
Zeitsch. fiir Sozialwiss., 1906, pp. 495-508; Elster, Worterbuch der Volks- 
wirtschaft, 2d Ed., Vol. Il, p. 875; also 3d Ed. of same, “Sozialismus und 
Sozialist.”” These curiosities do not affect the point of the allusion, viz., that 
familiar use of the terms “‘socialism” and “‘socialist” is comparatively recent. 
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DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR GILLIN’S PAPER 


E. FreEp EASTMAN, REPRESENTING THE DEPARTMENT OF CHURCH AND COUNTRY 
LIFE OF THE PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF HOME MISSIONS 


Mr. Eastman writes: I will state briefly my remarks on Professor Gillin’s 
paper, at the meeting of the American Sociological Society in Washington, 
last January. 

I had no criticism of the paper to offer, but wished instead to raise a 
question or two. I said that the Presbyterian church had realized the need of 
rural surveys, that it was awake to the critical condition of rural communities 
from the social and religious standpoint, that it was anxious to contribute its 
share to the revival of these communities, and that for three years it had been 
collecting information about the present economic, social, educational, and 
religious conditions of some half-dozen states. I then raised this question: 
What is the best usage to which we can put the survey information already 
collected ? 

The members of the society were very good in offering suggestions, the 
chief of which was that we publish the reports. (Since that time we have 
published several of the reports.) Regarding some definite follow-up system 
for improvement in the communities surveyed there was no suggestion offered. 

I cannot remember whether or not I raised this second question during 
the discussion of Professor Gillin’s paper, or while talking to some professors 
after the meeting had adjourned: Give us a workable definition of a commu- 
nity. By workable I meant a definition that could be conveniently used by i, 
field men and which would be a compromise between the theoretical definition 
and such practical definitions as townships or minor civil divisions used by the 
government for its collection of statistics. The answers to this question were 
not satisfactory, as few seemed to realize the practical difficulties that are met 
on the field by those who are making the surveys. 


DISCUSSION OF PROFESSOR DOWD’S REPORT 
MAURICE PARMELEE, UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 


This report is very interesting as showing the different ways in which the 
beginning course in sociology is being taught. It seems to me, however, that 
we ought to go back of this course to something even more fundamental. It 
has been suggested a number of times recently that it would be well to have 
a general course in social science which would be introductory to the courses 
in all the social sciences. My experience in teaching the beginning course 
in economics as well as in sociology has shown me that most students lack an 
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evolutionary background when they begin the study of social science and that 
both teacher and students lose a great deal of time for this reason. It seems 
to me therefore that a general introductory course which would furnish such 
an evolutionary background would have great utility. A course in biology 
would furnish this background to a certain extent where it is possible to make 
it a preliminary requirement to the study of social science. But even this 
course would hardly come close enough to social science to furnish just the sort 
of evolutionary background that is needed. I believe this can be accomplished 
only by an introductory course in anthropology and I will describe briefly the 
sort of a course I have in mind. 

Such a course should be two or three hours in length for halfa year. The 
first part of it should be devoted to a very simple presentation of the facts as 
to the physical origin and evolution of man. The second part should be A 
devoted to a similarly brief and simple discussion of the origin of the principal i 
social usages and institutions. The whole of it should be sufficiently simple 
to be within the comprehension of the average Freshman. Then if the 
departments of economics, political science, and history could be induced 
to accept this course as a preliminary requirement it would perform two very 
important functions. In the first place, it would unite and harmonize the 
teaching of the social sciences to an extent which is not usually attained today. 

In fact, it is probable that there are many students who, though they may take 

courses in several social sciences, never realize the oneness of all social science. 

In the second place, the student would be much better prepared for the courses 

in these different sciences and would advance so much more rapidly that the 

time spent upon this general introductory course would be more than made up 

very soon. For example, the student would have some idea of the origin of 

the use of tools and of the origin and nature of the division of labor before j 
beginning the study of economics. He would have some idea of the origin 
HM and nature of social control before beginning the study of political science. He 
would have some idea of what lies back of historical time before taking uni- 
versity courses in history. He would know certain facts before beginning the 
study of sociology which are now furnished by many teachers of sociology in 
their introductory courses. This is illustrated in this report by the outlines of 
Professors Ross, Weatherly, Thomas, and Fairchild. 

I am well aware of the objections which will be made to such a course. 
For example, it will be said that it deals with matters too remote from the 
experience of the student to make it comprehensible to him. But if taught se 
in the right way it may be made very concrete and therefore quite comprehen- we 
sible even to the Freshman. For example, when dealing with the physical 
evolution of man pictures and casts of the skulls of prehistoric man and living : 
or stuffed representatives of the lower primates can be used to illustrate the 
different stages in the evolution of man. When dealing with social origins primi- 
tive tools and other implements, pictures of archaeological remains, graphic 
descriptions of primitive peoples, etc., can be used to make the data studied 
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real and concrete to the student. Furthermore, it will be said that such a 
course would have no practical value to the student because the knowledge 
gained could have no practical application. I do not think this is entirely 
true, for I believe that this knowledge may have some practical application 
in the practice of medicine, law, education, etc. But even if it were true, as 
furnishing a sound scientific basis for further study of social science, this course 
would be justified in the long run, even on practical grounds. 


Henry P. Farrcuttp, YALE UNIVERSITY 


The opinion that a general course in sociology should include, as a pre- 
liminary, a study of organic evolution and anthropology seems to me well 
founded. The study of society is, after all, the study of man and can only 
be understood as the origin and nature of man is understood. Man is pri- 
marily an animal and the product of evolution, and unless the student knows 
something about him as an individual he can hardly hope to comprehend his 
actions in groups. Just how this preliminary matter shall be given depends, 
of course, upon the curriculum of each institution. If there are satisfactory 
courses in organic evolution and anthropology, these may be required as pre- 
requisites, rather than embodied in the sociology course. My point is that the 
student must have this elementary knowledge of the materials he is to work 
with before he is fitted to go on and study their interrelations. 

It has sometimes occurred to me that in the allied field of economics some- 
thing of the same sort might be done to good advantage. That is, to have as 
a prerequisite to an elementary course in economic theory a course in the 
mechanics of wealth-getting, so to speak. Take up the study of the organi- 
zation and conduct of a typical factory, the operation of a typical farm, the 
organization and management of a corporation, the physical constituents of 
a railroad system, etc. It seems to me logical that before the student under- 
takes to study the theories which underlie business, he should know something 
about what business actually is, what the materials are that he is to work with, 
and what the relationships are that he is to seek to explain. The technical 
terms and business phrases, many of which are now dead and meaningless to 
him when he meets them in the textbook, would then be vital and significant. 


Joun L. GILLIN, THE STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 


This report is a most interesting and helpful one. Here we have spread 
before us the various methods of approaching the problem of teaching sociology. 
Such diversity of method is very suggestive, but perhaps to the young instructor 
may be perplexing. 

It seems to me, from an experience of some seven years in teaching soci- 
ology, that, if possible, the simpler and more concrete aspects of the subject 
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should be presented before the more abstract. Therefore, to put the stu- 
dents at work upon some of the concrete social problems and social facts is 
the best method to begin the work. For some reasons it is best to begin with 
a simple analysis of concrete social facts, such as the students are more or less 
familiar with, such as the simpler facts concerning the family or an analysis 
of the various social organizations. From other points of view perhaps the 
study of what is usually called “charities” is the most practical way of intro- 
ducing the student to the study of society. This has the advantage of con- 
creteness, of being familiar, and of having already demanded some attention 
from the student. However, the important thing is to have the student com- 
mence with things rather than with principles; then proceed from the concrete 
to the abstract, from the known to the less well known. On the basis of facts 
which he has observed, tendencies will appear and principles will naturally 
develop from his study. 


GEORGE B. MANGOLD, WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


I want briefly to express my own views on the availability of the courses 
on sociology as outlined in the report. Although I have had but a limited 
experience in the field of theoretical sociology, my courses being limited largely 
to the practical phases of the subject, I am very strongly of the opinion that 
the courses as outlined are on the whole too difficult for the first or second 
year’s work in a college or university. I do not believe that Freshmen and 
am doubtful whether Sophomores are able to digest the subject-matter of these 
courses and gain a sufficiently adequate knowledge of their theoretical aspects 
to justify so difficult a course. 

In the University of Pennsylvania I taught a course in introduction to 
sociology to a group of Freshmen, although some higher-class men also enrolled 
for the course. I know that the first-year men were on the whole unable to 
understand the scheme of the course and the theoretical discussions as pre- 
sented in the assigned readings. It became necessary for me to reconstruct 
the course and to try to interest the men in the concrete phases of human life. 
After gaining their attention and interest in this way I attempted to carry 
them into the field of social evolution and tried to explain the laws of progress. 

I do not believe that first-year men should be given any course in sociology 
and think that probably the Junior year is the one in which the introductory 
course should be given. As for the nature of the course, my experience leads me 
to think that it is necessary to begin with the facts of social life, with concrete 
sociological material, and then to develop the theoretical aspects, using this 
concrete material to assist in the formulation of the general principles of 
sociology. On the whole the students beginning this subject must not be fed 
with abstractions and theories but must begin with life and the observed facts 
of life, and have them supplemented with the theories underlying our social 
fabric. Otherwise I fear that the best results will not be attained. 
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CHARLES H. COOLEY, THE UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


Replying to a remark by Professor Ross, to the effect that he had found 
the “‘socius” too hard for an opening topic, Professor Cooley said: I think 
this is largely a matter of personal idiosyncrasy. The “socius” is precisely 
that phase of the subject in which I would confidently undertake to interest 
any student; while the topics that Professor Ross prefers are those that I have 
to make some effort to interest myself in, and a greater effort to interest the 
students. 


REVIEWS 


The Psychology of Religious Experience. By EDWARD SCRIBNER 
Ames. Houghton Mifflin Co., 1910. Pp. XII+428. $2.50. 


This is the most comprehensive treatise on the psychology of religion 
that has yet appeared. It deals not merely with the religious experience 
of the individual but also with psychological aspects of the genesis of 
religion in the race and its status in modern society. The standpoint 
is rather obtrusively “functional,”’ and to one not used to this method 
of thinking, the interpretation of religion in terms of activity may seem 
to be very little akin to psychology. 

The book begins with a history of the psychology of religion. The 
motives leading to this type of treatment are four: First, there is the 
motive of pure science which regards all aspects of experience as its 
legitimate material. Second, considerations of practical religion have 
led to a demand for a psychological study of the processes of religion, 
and directed that they may be better controlled. Third, the study of 
comparative religion has also created a demand for such an examination 
of the psychical basis of religion as a basis for explaining the endless 
diversity of types as well as appreciating their underlying unity in being 
religious at all. Last, there is an increasing need felt on the part of the 
philosophy of religion and theology for an interpretation in the parlance 
of science of the concepts of faith, inspiration, knowledge, personality, 
free-will, evil, etc. 

The psychological standpoint is next explained. Functional psy- 
chology starts with an examination of the native needs and impulses, 
the circumstances of their appearance, their function in the rest of the 
experience of the individual or of the race. Its emphasis is throughout 
upon activity arfd adjustment as the common denominators of diverse 
psychological states. The genetic problem is consequently prominent 
in this study of religion. From such a point of view it will be seen that 
religion is not an absolute or fixed affair but that it exists in various 
grades and types or, even, not at all in some persons. 

The basic impulses of primitive religion are said to be social and 
economic. A number of illustrations are given to make clear this 
social and economic determination. It seems to the reviewer, however, 
that the author does not clearly demonstrate any fundamental genetic 
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relation between religion and this social background. He leaves it 
about where it has been left by many other writers by saying that 
religion reflects the fundamental life-experiences of man, the impulses 
of sex and of food. 

In the satisfaction of these basic impulses, social customs develop, 
and as these customs become firmly fixed they come to be regarded as 
sacred and variations are looked upon with dread. This is offered as 
the origin of taboo. The act tabooed is the act which departs from 
custom. The theories of taboo held by Frazer, Jevons, and Crawley 
are acutely criticized on the ground that they stop short of a real genetic 
account. The author’s position is suggestive, but even the sympathetic 
reader is apt to feel that the roots of the idea of taboo may be more 
complex than this. However that may be, the older writers undoubtedly 
referred too much to ideas and logical categories and failed to credit the 
predominate influence of a consciousness which is prevailingly motor. 

Religious ceremonies are said to have a social origin—to be, in fact, 
social reactions. They are essentially public in character and center 
about social interests, for example, the phenomena of nature, birth, 
initiation, marriage, death, burial, war, etc. Religious ceremonies are 
both magical and spiritistic as are all the activities and interests of the 
savage. Hence the presence or absence of these qualities cannot be 
used to delimit religion from what is commonly called magic or from 
any other types of primitive action. 

The author gives a large number of the common illustrations of 
magica] practices but makes no satisfactory attempt to relate them 
genetically to instinctive reactions. Merely to classify them as imita- 
tive, as direct, or as sympathetic magic does not carry us beyond previous 
discussions. 

The intellectualistic conception of spirits is properly criticized as 
based upon the impossible condition of a highly organized self or per- 
sonality in the savage. Spiritistic conceptions emerge within and sym- 
bolize the great interests of life. Whatever attracts attention and is 
useful for attaining an end is suffused with power and vitality, i.e., it 
has a spirit. All objects are spirits and all spirits are objects at the 
first. The next stage is that of the separation of the spirit from the 
object. Growth and objectification of the god goes hand in hand with 
the social experience and achievements of the social group or nation. 
The life of the tribe is registered in its sacred objects. 

The theory of sacrifice is based on that of Robertson Smith, namely, 
that it originates in the communal meal. It becomes a suggestive and 
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mimetic drama, developing in the group an intense emotional state and 
serving to renew and consolidate its life. Its efficacy is supposed by 
the savage to depend upon the magic potency of divine food. By par- 
taking of a sacred object one may become possessed of its sanctity. The 
view here presented will doubtless hold good of many sacrificial practices 
but it is not clear that it will explain all. It also seems to the reviewer 
that magic potence needs further analysis and relation to other aspects 
of savage belief and practice. 

Prayer, the acthor holds, occupies a subordinate place in primitive 
religion; although dependent upon the development of language it does 
not point to a highly organized concept of personality or of self. Itisa 
social habit, not based at first upon any theory of the nature of the object 
addressed but finding its satisfaction immediately as impulsive expres- 
sion. In ceremonials, speech, song, prayer is often quite incidental to 
other parts of the ceremony, i.e., they are merely descriptive. Later, 
prayer is regarded as having actual power. It does work, it has magical 
influence. At a still later stage these magical aspects disappear and 
prayer partakes rather of meditation and communion. This account 
is very suggestive, although it seems more weight might have been 
attached to spontaneous social intercourse in even the early development 
of prayer. 

The prevailing theories of mythology are criticized on the ground 
that they attribute too sophisticated notions to the savage. The 
mythology of a people is simply “that body of tradition which is most 
closely associated with the ceremonials.’’ It is dependent upon the 
play of fancy rather than on any rational action; “yet it furnishes the 
psychological milieu within which the dramatic action lies.” 

With reference to the development of religion, it is seen to depend 
upon the development of social interests. As these become larger, more 
elaborate and refined, and richer in traditions, religion acquires a more 
aesthetic ritual and a more moralized conception of life. Changes in 
the social and economic structure of society bring corresponding changes 
in the religion of a people. This proposition is traced out in detail in 
the case of the ancient Hebrews. 

The author now turns to the problems of how the organized social 
values of religion are appropriated by the individual and to the analysis 
“of the psychological phenomena they produce in the individual life.” 
A useful résumé of the religion of the child is given. At first it is exter- 
nal. The little child is non-religious and non-moral. He is lacking 
in developed social] attitudes and hence cannot fully appreciate religious 
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impulses and motives. The development of the social consciousness 
in the adolescent makes that age the pre-eminent time for religious 
unfoldment. Normal religious development is one of gra ‘ual growth 
rather than of sudden emotional changes, although at certrin periods 
of adolescence strong emotional experiences cannot be considered 
abnormal. 

Religion arises naturally, being an inherent and intimate phase of 
the social consciousness. No fundamentally different psychological 
factors are found in different religions. The differences are rather those 
of degree, of morality, of method, and of ideality. 

The contributions of the psychology of religion to religious education 
are summarized as follows: 

1. The child is not by nature bad or irreligious; he is spontaneous, 
active, selective, and capable of appropriating social values with which 
he comes in contact. 

2. His education must be more than intellectual, more stress must 
be placed on the acquisition of habits and social initiative and the 
development of interests and emotions. 

3. His interests are primarily in activities and in controlling things 
close at hand. This should furnish the basis of religious training. 

4. His religious development will be apt to be epochal and yet 
continuous. 

5. The educational process in religion as well as in other lines may 
be carried far beyond the adolescent years. 

A concise discussion and criticism of revivalistic methods seeking to 
induce conversion by hypnotic influence and by unbalancing the normal 
emotional life follows. 

As to the place of religion in the experience of the individual and 
of society, it is stated that it makes for a co-ordination and development 
of the entire psychical life of the individual. It does not develop new 
psychical attitudes, e.g., in faith, prayer, etc., nor is the subconscious 
self the peculiar organ of religion. 

The current reaction against the extreme intellectualism of the older 
psychology is noted. Ideas are no longer regarded as primary but 
originate in instinctive and habitual types of activity. This new point 
of view has important bearings upon the nature and truth of religious 
ideas. They are functional rather than absolute in their nature. Nor 
does feeling have absolute value, but it is normal only as associated 
with action. 

As to the religious genius, he is not different in kind from other 
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geniuses: like them he has unusual mental endowments, the capacity 
for making ready use of materials at hand, and he is profoundly saturated 
with the social consciousness. 

Man possesses no innate religious instinct but only capacities which 
may or may not be developed into religious attitudes. The non- 
religious individual is recognized as a possibility under the conditions of 
modern society, i.e., people of various types who do not participate in 
any definite way in the ideal values of the social consciousness. Reli- 
gious sects form a transition stage in the development of modern society. 
They are responses to particular human needs but are all more or less 
partial, representing partitions in the social consciousness. Society, 
however, is larger in its needs than any sect and there is a present need 
of denominations passing beyond these limited historic functions and 
participating “more fully with scientific awareness and efficiency in the 
highest ideals of the whole race.” 

The essential relation between religious aspiration and the ideals of 
democracy and of science is last of all treated. The author sees in 
this relation new possibilities of religious development for the future. 

IRVING KING 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF Iowa 


The Mind of Primitive Man. A Course of Lectures Delivered before 
the Lowell Institute, Boston, Mass., and the National Univer- 
sity of Mexico, 1g10-11. By Franz Boas. New York: 
Macmillan, tg11. Pp. x+294. $1.50 net. 

This series of essays presents the author’s American colleagues with 

a convenient summary of his views on the fundamental problems of his 

science, views that have molded in large measure the development of 

anthropological thought in this country and have proved one of the 
greatest stimuli to anthropological research. However, it is precisely 
for this reason that the foremost service of the work lies in bringing 
that substantial body of ethnological doctrine before a larger public— 
before European anthropologists, who still seem strangely unfamiliar 
with the principal conceptions developed on American soil, and, above 
all, before that even wider circle of sociologists, historians, philosophers, 
and what not, who have hitherto been obliged to draw their anthropo- 
logical data from sources either classical but antiquated, or modern in 
date but hopelessly out of touch with the recent trend of thought. 
Professor Boas’ theme in the book before us is the race problem. 
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The obvious differences in cultural achievement between the white race 
and other races, coupled with the post-Darwinian tendency to impress 
all facts whatsoever into the service of evolutionary schemes of develop- 
ment, have led to a gradation of human races, according to their devia- 
tions from the white type. The theories that have originated in this 
way involve the assumption that the possession of a certain type of 
culture is a function of hereditary mental endowment. In a prefatory 
chapter Boas points out in an astonishingly convincing way that dif- 
ferences in culture may be due to historical causes that have nothing 
to do with racial aptitude and become negligible when viewed in proper 
perspective. Ancient Peru and Central America enjoyed a culture 
comparable with that of ancient Old World civilization. The difference 
between Old World civilization and Indian civilization is that the former 
has had an accelerated development by which it reached a certain stage 
three or four thousand years sooner. But this difference is of no account 
as compared with the age of the human species. The respective accelera- 
tion or retardation of development is intelligible as the results of 
chance and of specific historical conditions. If, then, participation in 
a superior culture is not proof of superior endowment, anatomical 
deviations from the white norm cannot be regarded as evidence of 
inferiority without begging the question. As a matter of fact, the 
European stands in certain zodlogical traits closer to the apes than 
other races, “while the specifically human development of the red 
lip is developed most markedly in the Negro” (p. 22). So far as the 
racial differences in brain weight are concerned, Boas reminds us that 
the relation between weight and ability is not univocal; thus, the sexual 
differences within the same race seem to be correlated with differences 
in quality rather than grade of faculty, and exceptional brain weight 
is not uniformly coupled with exceptional ability. While thus warning 
against an overestimation of the correlation between mental faculty 
and brain development, the author emphatically asserts that some 
psychological differences must be assumed to be correlated with the 
anatomical differences, though they may be of a qualitative character. 
But the variability of the individuals within any one race is so great 
that no racial differences have hitherto been definitely established, and 
a comparison of white brains with Negro brains leads to the result that 
the vast majority of individual members of the two series compared 
coincide. The Negro race may not produce as many minds of excep- 
tional ability as the white race, but so far as its average performance 
is concerned Boas arrives at the conclusion that there is no evidence for 
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believing in a racial inferiority that would unfit an individual Negro to 
take his part in modern civilization (p. 29; pp. 91 f., 122 f., 272). 

Two chapters are devoted to the biological problem of the influence 
of environment and heredity. Here Boas summarizes his recent investi- 
gations on the descendants of immigrants to the United States. In 
view of newspaper misrepresentation and the recent travesty that is 
becoming notorious in anthropological circles as “the Radosavljevich 
lampoon,” it may be well to emphasize the fact that the author regards 
the influence of,environment as, comparatively speaking, quite subor- 
dinate. “Even granting the greatest possible amount of influence to 
environment, it is readily seen that all the essential traits of man are due 
primarily to heredity” (p. 76). The facts discovered by Boas include 
a change of type in the bodily form (especially the cephalic index) of 
the American-born descendants of Sicilians and Hebrews in New York 
City. By a process of exclusion the reason for this change is reduced 
to the direct influence of environment. Boas does not hold the view 
erroneously ascribed to him that there is a tendency toward the forma- 
tion of a single American type, and expressly states that the plasticity 
discovered must be conceived as strictly limited (pp. 63 f.). Never- 
theless, the fact of morphological plasticity is an a-fortiori argument 
for the plasticity of the correlated psychic traits since the development 
of the mind is prolonged far beyond the period of physical growth. 
Quite apart from these considerations, Boas traces a most suggestive 
parallel between the environmental influence of domestication on animals 
and the effect of the corresponding regulation of the food supply on the 
human species. 

The bulk of the remaining chapters is devoted to the question, 
whether a correlation exists between race on the one hand and mental 
and cultural traits on the other. The popular belief that primitive 
man lacks the faculties of attention, inhibition, originality, and reasoning 
is refuted and explained at the same time by the demonstration that 
these faculties are exercised by both primitive and by civilized man, but 
on different occasions. Similarly, the hoary fallacy that language 
stands in any close relationship with either race or culture is ruled out 
of court. The fact that certain languages seem not so well adapted to 
the expression of abstract thought as others does not prove a lesser 
power of abstract thinking on the part of the speakers, but rather indi- 
cates the lack of necessity for abstract formulation. Thus much has 
been made of the deficient numeral systems of certain primitive tribes; 
yet as soon as the necessity for abstract numeral expressions has arisen 
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under the stress of modern conditions, it has invariably been met by 
the development of adequate terms. Again, it has been assumed that 
all cultures form one series ascending by gradual stages to the level 
of our own civilization; and if particular stages were characteristic of 
particular races it would be plausible to assume that races found on a 
higher level have advanced with greater rapidity on account of their 
superior native abilities. However, the theory of a unilinear develop- 
ment of culture is shaken by an unbiased view of the facts. Pottery, one 
of the current criteria of higher culture, is not found among peoples that 
from every other point of view must be ranked as very far advanced in 
the scale. Similarly, the absence of metallurgy, agriculture, and other 
features does not prevent tribes from otherwise rivaling in complexity 
of culture, peoples that possess these features. There certainly cannot 
be established a correlation of race with industrial progress; roughly 
speaking, a classification of this type would unite the Bushman, Terra 
del Fuegian, Veddah, and Australian in one group, and the Pueblo 
Indian, Polynesian, and Central African Negro in another. 

Apart from the elucidation of the race question, the chapters just 
summarized present an amazing wealth of suggestive thoughts on funda- 
mental problems. Thus the categories of language are defined in 
an unexceptionable manner as the result of what Mach has called “an 
economy of thought” and what psychologists generally understand by 
“the synthetic quality of consciousness” (p. 143). An intercalary 
chapter expounds the theories explaining cultural analogies in different 
regions, and introduces Boas’ view that the geographical environment 
does not determine culture (pp. 155-73). In the critique of unilinear 
evolutionary schemes the difficulty of grading remote cultures is con- 
vincingly shown by the proof of convergent development from distinct 
sources (pp. 184-93); and an equally suggestive point is made in demon- 
strating that while that part of culture which has a rationalistic basis 
develops from the simple to the complex, precisely the reverse is true 
of several fields of non-rationalistic activity, notably those of language 
and music (pp. 193-95). 

Boas next attempts to formulate the difference between primitive 
and civilized modes of thought regardless of race. He finds that con- 
cepts that we separate are classified together in primitive thought, and 
vice versa. Thus, primitive man puts in the same category man and 
movable objects, and may separate the luminosity of the sun (as a 
distinct object) from the Sun himself. The fact that our systems of 
classifications are logically superior to those of uncivilized peoples does 
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not mean that the mental processes of a civilized individual are, psy- 
chologically considered, the more logical. When confronted with a 
new phenomenon, civilized and uncivilized man alike synthesize it with 
the body of knowledge handed down to each respectively. That tradi- 
tional knowledge may be rationalistic and systematized in the former 
case and quite crude in the other, but the individual mental attitude is 
identical. Thus we might say in accordance with Boas’ view of the 
subject that those who nowadays imbibe an evolutionary theory without 
even thinking of a critical investigation of the facts stand toward their 
doctrine in exactly the same psychological relation as the old-time 
believers to their religious creeds or as uncivilized man toward his 
mythological conceptions. 

The association of logically disparate activities forms one of the 
most striking features of primitive life. While we are accustomed to 
view only the main objects of acts and thoughts, primitive man tends 
to associate these with religious or symbolic ideas, investing them with 
a higher emotional significance than we are disposed to do. Neverthe- 
less, emotional associations are not absent from our civilization, and our 
own customs in large measure share the character of primitive taboos, 
which best exemplify the form of association mentioned. Etiquette is 
sometimes, as in the case of modesty of dress, linked with morality, 
and religious persecution in European history is intelligible only from 
the association of ethical with religious ideas. Custom involves a 
strong emotional reaction against breaches of the customary rules. 
When the existence of a definite mode of action rises into the conscious- 
ness of the actors, explanations of the customs are given that do not 
represent their real historical development. ‘‘We often hear that it is 
improper to eat with a knife because it might cut the mouth; but I 
doubt very much if this consideration has anything to do with the 
development of the custom, for the older type of sharp steel forks might 
as easily hurt the mouth as the blade of the knife” (p. 214). We must 
guard against accepting such rationalistic secondary interpretations as 
historical; it is quite possible that the custom has in the course of its 
existence been associated with different groups of ideas, and in such a 
case the rationalistic explanation will account for the later rather than 
the primary association. These considerations apply with equal force 
to primitive and higher cultures. Various instances cited show that 
while some customs may have originated from conscious reasoning 
many others must be supposed to have been developed without such 
reasoning (p. 228). Finally, Boas describes certain primitive types of 
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association that have no strong emotional basis: the association of 
folk-tales with cosmic phenomena, of symbolic interpretations with 
decorative designs, of social rules (e.g., exogamy) with religious 
concepts in totemism. 

The general conclusion from the comparison of primitive and 
civilized traits is that in the field of action the force of tradition is 
nearly as strong among ourselves as in iower cultures, though with us 
the body of tradition has been largely purged of irrational elements. 
In the field of thought civilization involves a decrease of the emotional 
associations accompanied by a lessening of conservatism, and the 
elimination of logically heterogeneous associations. 

Here a question of some sociological interest may be raised. While 
admitting the loss of associations in certain directions, can we not 
indicate the prolific development of other associations hardly less peculiar 
than those in primitive totemism or art symbolism? English literature, 
for example, has in general been characterized by an adherence of ethical 
to artistic ideals, yet the example of French literature shows that there 
is no necessary bond between morality and art. In the modern music 
drama logically heterogeneous elements have been successfully united 
against the protests of conservative rationalizing critics who would have 
kept them asunder. In Continental socialism we have a union of certain 
economic principles and political aspirations with a logically quite 
irrelevant opposition to religion. Stil! less obvious from a logical point 
of view is the championship by Socialists of Morgan’s anthropological 
theories. In Austria the study of law is associated with a university 
degree, while from the English point of view legal practice and academic 
study are disparate phenomena. The gymnasium curriculum pre- 
scribed in Germany and Austria for future physicians has nothing to 
commend it from a utilitarian or rationalistic point of view; for what 
could be farther apart than the humanities and medicine? It is quite 
true that in several of the instances quoted there is at least a tendency 
to divorce the heterogeneous constituents. There is a demand, for 
example, that art shail exist for art’s sake, that socialism shall not 
interfere with religion, that the medical curriculum shall be rationalized. 
But no such dissociative process can be traced in the case of modern 
opera. The notion that marriages shall be performed by civil or religious 
authority also involves a union of concepts often absent in primitive life 
and certainly not founded in logic. Further, the very complexity of 
our present culture seems to favor the combination of heterogeneous ele- 
ments. An element has a certain “fringe” associated with it, not by 
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logical similarity but from some historical causes. When brought into 
relation with some other element, the latter now becomes associated in 
a secondary way with the same fringe. It is customary to serve refresh- 
ments at social gatherings. Then, if a group of men gather for the dis- 
cussion of some scientific or philosophic problem, a collation is likely to 
be offered. A perfectly objective account by some Martian visitor of a 
scientific meeting or congress would probably reveal a considerable 
number of quite irrrelevant constituents brought into association. 

The final chapter deals with race problems in the United States. 
Part of its tenor has already been referred to. The author does not 
hold any dogmatic views as to the results of intermixture of Americans 
with Europeans of other than northern type and with Negroes. He is 
needs content with refuting the popular misconceptions as to the dangers 
connected with such intermixture, and demands an unprejudiced investi- 
gation of the problems involved. The point, that, while white men 
sometimes wed Negro women and thus cause an infusion of white blood 
into the Negro race, there is no corresponding infusion of Negro blood 
into the white race, is especially significant. 

It is a matter of regret that so many subjects each of which would 
well merit distinct treatment have had to be crowded within the com- 
pass of one small volume. This is to the detriment not only of the 
specialist, but of the lay reader as well. Thus, the brief reference to the 
relation of pottery and basketry (p. 185) cannot possibly make the 
impression it deserves upon the uninitiated in the absence of concrete 
illustrations. In the interests of all readers it may be hoped that Pro- 
fessor Boas will soon expand this “briefer course’’ to three- or fourfold 
dimensions and create a work that will do for anthropology what 
James’s Principles of Psychology has done for a kindred science. 

Rosert H. Lowie 


The Income Tax, a Study of the History, Theory, and Practice of 
Income Taxation at Home and Abroad. By Epwin R. A. 
SELIGMAN. New York: Macmillan, 1911. Pp. xi+711. 
(Bibliography, pp. 677-700.) 

No book that comes from the hand of Professor Seligman can be 
overlooked by the student of general sociology, however far his specific 
interests may lie from the field of public finance, without risk of loss. 
The book at hand does full honor to the high standard of historical 
scholarship, keen logic, and acute insight into the exigencies of practical 
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situations which have given the author his deservedly high place as an 
international authority in the field of public finances. Indeed in some 
respects this seems the finest work Professor Seligman has done. There 
is, to be sure, much in the book that some might regard as mere anti- 
quarianism, but it is to be remembered that a thing cannot be understood 
without full knowledge of its history. And Professor Seligman has 
traced the history of income taxation so thoroughly that no other 
scholar will be likely to feel the need soon to go over the ground again. 
While the general reader will hardly care to read all of the historical 
matter, he can scarcely omit reading the chapters on the history of 
income taxation in England and Germany for the light they throw not 
only on questions of practical policy but also upon questions of social 
justice and expediency. 

The book :s divided into an introduction of forty pages, two parts 
dealing respectively with the income tax abroad and the income tax 
at home, and a conclusion on a practicable program. The general 
reader may omit a large part of both parts I and II, but chap. vi of 
Part II on the proposed Sixteenth Amendment should be read, by all 
means, and chaps. iv and v on the income tax of 1894 and the consti- 
tutionality of the income tax should not be neglected. 

The chapters on the constitutionality of the income tax and on the 
proposed Sixteenth Amendment, especially, are fine examples of the 
value of economic and historical analysis brought to bear upon a ques- 
tion of constitutional law, and will repay reading even if one has no 
interest in taxation per se, simply because of their acute analysis of 
legal history and court interpretation. 

As to the income tax itself, he argues for both its justice, including 
the principle of progression, its expediency, if carefully administered, 
and its constitutionality. He concludes (p. 559) that “the direct tax 
clause was inserted into the Constitution simply and solely as a con- 
cession to slavery and with the... . adoption of the Fourteenth 
Amendment the very reason for its existence passed away.” But 
whether the framers of the Constitution thought, or would have thought, 
of the income tax as a direct tax “it is utterly useless to speculate.” 
He concludes further that the Supreme Court in the majority decision 
emasculating the income tax act of 1894 ran counter to earlier decisions, 
and gave a “glaring misinterpretation of the purpose of the direct tax 
clause.” 

The Sixteenth Amendment is the result of the absence of any hope, 
after the lapse of a decade and a half, that the Supreme Court would 
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have occasion to change its opinion. The most effective part of Pro- 
fessor Seligman’s discussion at this point is his demolition of the reasoning 
upon which Governor Hughes based his message to the New York 
legislature in 1910, objecting to the ratification of the amendment on 
the ground that it would “strike at the very vitals of state credit and 
state independence’? by empowering the federal government to tax 
state and municipal bonds. Space forbids even an outline of the 
author’s argument,,but it is a brilliant revelation, once more, of the 
fact that the modern jurist or statesman must be well grounded in 
economic science if he is not to fall into bad errors of judgment. Pro- 
fessor Seligman concludes that even though the Sixteenth Amendment 
does not go so far as some might think wise, it is not only legally defen- 
sible and politically innocuous, but it is above all economically sound 
(p. 628). 

There are some indications in the book that Professor Seligman 
takes a more cordial attitude toward the use of taxation for social as 
well as for merely fiscal purposes than he did in earlier works, notably 
his Progressive Taxation, even in the second edition. ‘‘ Under existing 
conditions”’ he says, for instance, “in the United States the burdens of 
taxation, taking them all in all, are becoming more unequally distributed 
and the wealthier classes are bearing a gradually smaller share of the 
public burden. Something is needed to restore the equilibrium; and 
this something can scarcely take any form but that of an income tax” 
(p. 642). He holds, however, that “to assert as is often done by super- 
ficial thinkers that the income tax is the fairest of all taxes is to maintain 
an untenable position”’ (p. 17). It must be said, however, that he does 
not prove the last point. He merely shows that the income tax, like 
all other taxes, is open to theoretical and practical difficulties. The 
trend of his exposition leaves us with the impression that the income 
tax would come nearer to justice than any other tax if used singly, but 
that no single tax is likely to be either just or expedient. 

The author’s own summary of the reasons why a federal income tax 
is now desirable will give the best notion of the content of that part of 
the book not devoted to historical detail: 


We have seen first that the income tax is not needed for purposes of revenue 
in either the state or the nation; and in the second place that the elasticity 
argument does not hold good at all in the state, and is of very slight weight 
in the nation. We have seen, in the third place, that the compensatory or 
makeweight argument has been considerably exaggerated, and that if the 
tariff were altered on correct lines, and if the system of state and local taxation 
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could be changed, as might well be the case, the income tax would then not be 
needed for either state or local purposes. 

But on the other hand, it is obvious that there is no immediate likelihood 
of a fundamental change in the tariff, and we have learned that the system of 
state and local taxation is becoming in some respects progressively worse 
rather than better. In the face of this situation the argument for some kind 
of income tax becomes very strong. When we join to this argument the further 
consideration that the adoption of an income tax would not only tend to 
redress existing inequalities, but wouid also in all probability make a reform 
of our entire system of state and loca) taxation more easy of accomplishment, 
the arguments in favor of the adoption of an income tax acquire additional 
weight. When, finally, we add to these considerations the reflection that the 
income tax is in harmony with the pronounced tendency throughout the 
civilized world, and that wherever we find the spread of democracy, we find 
the growth of income taxation, the argument for the adoption of some form 
of income tax becomes well-nigh irresistible [p. 642]. [And again, p. 658] 
let the income tax be a national tax, let the proceeds go, in part or in whole, 
to the separate commonwealths, to be utilized as the necessities or conveniences 
of each may pronounce. 


Professor Seligman may not be an insurgent but he must be classed 


as a progressive. 
A. B. WoLFE 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Die Juden und das Wirtschaftsleben. By WERNER SOMBART. 
Leipzig: Dunker und Humblot, 1911. Pp. xv-+434. M.9,—. 

In this latest study by the author of Der moderne Kapitalismus we 
are presented with a systematic appraisal of the part played by the Jew 
in the evolution of that institution whose structure supplies the ground 
pattern for our present-day civilization. It is a bold but brilliant at- 
tempt to lay under tribute race-psychological and anthropo-geographical 
theory for the explanation of outstanding economic phenomena. Som- 
bart’s central thesis may be stated thus: Modern capitalism is the objec- 
tive embodiment of the peculiar racial tendencies of a hot-blooded, 
nomadic desert tribe—tendencies which were to gain dynamic expression 
only through the historic accident of contact with the radically different 
chilly and damp, sluggish and stable sylvan populations of the North. 
The three main divisions of the book are devoted, respectively, to the 
historical, the psychological, and the genetic arguments in support of this 
singular position; and with a wealth of erudition surpassed only by his 
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felicity in the selection of data the author carries his reader along to the 
most striking conclusions. 

In tracing the rise and growth of commerce in Europe, he notes a 
parallelism between local prosperity and the presence of Jews, and, 
conversely between the expulsion of Jews from a locality and the decline 
of its commercial eminence. This, according to the author, is not a 
mere coincidence, but, as he tries to show by the testimony of contem- 
poraries, is a necessary causal sequence. Not only were the Jews in 
Europe since the fifteenth century predominantly engaged in commerce 
and finance, but they gave a vital impetus to international and colonial 
trade by furnishing the money for voyages of exploration and being 
otherwise largely instrumental in the discovery and subsequent up- 
building of industrial America. America is, indeed, the “land of the 
Jews” par excellence, for here capitalism has reached that climacteric 
development which only the free play of Jewish genius could achieve. 
And what is claimed as distinctively ‘“‘ Yankee smartness”’ is in reality 
nothing but ‘“‘congealed Jewishness’’ under the historic name of Puritan- 
ism. The commercialization of industry and of economic endeavor in 
general, involving as it does the subordination of qualitative sustenance 
values to considerations of quantitative pecuniary advantage, could 
hardly have been effected except for the Jews. What has commonly 
been charged against them as inferior commercial ethics was, in reality, 
but a new, rational, capitalistic attitude of mind as opposed to the 
mediaeval, traditional, artisan standpoint with its class-bound norms of 
economic action, its prohibition of advertisement and competition, its 
emphasis upon consumption goods, fair price, dignified existence, etc. 
It was a radically new factor, then, introduced into the commercial life 
of the West by the Jews—this idea of free competition and its corollary of 
free trade. And it is surely not by accident that the most important 
inventions contributed by this people to our modern civilization have 
been made in the field of commerce. 

What enabled the Jews, rather than any other ethnic group, to 
develop that remarkable technique of business enterprise which was to 
revolutionize economic life by emancipating it from the restriction and 
conventions of an outgrown feudal order, by rationalizing and moderniz- 
ing the organization of the processes of production and exchange? The 
solution of this problem constitutes the task of the second part of the 
book. The author finds a twofold qualification of the Jews for this 
particular réle: first, the objective, i.e., environmental conditions under 
which they lived in Europe, and, secondly, their subjective or psychic 
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equipment which was an original racial character. The distinction is 
somewhat absolutistic and in any case inadequate, for, on the one hand, 
it fails to recognize the organic interdependence of the two factors, and, 
on the other, disregards that most important group of influences which 
may be subsumed under the categories of social heredity, suggestion, and 
attention, and which supply significance to the one and direction to the 
other. The geographical dispersion of the Jewish people, their position 
as aliens in the land, their semi-citizenship, and their wealth, all conspired 
to give them the strategic advantage in the economic field and their 
religion furnished the specific motive for its exploitation. An analysis 
of capitalism and of Judaism reveals certain basic concepts of the former 
which are also central to the latter. Both are products of the reason, 
artificial mechanisms devoid of sentiment or mystery, indifferent or 
antagonistic to sensuous content. Sin and saintliness, like profit and 
loss, are conceived purely quantitatively, externally, unorganically, as 
breach or fulfilment of contract. Through his religion, which is essen- 
tially an ethic, the Jew rationalizes the whole of life: natural impulses 
and appetites are either consciously eliminated or restrained and rendered 
subject to artificially established ends. Morality itself, master of life, 
becomes the willing servant of the intellect in its dictation of utilitarian 
purpose to activity. In other words, Jewish virtues as well as vices are 
essentially those of a shopkeeping mode of life: thrift, sobriety, monog- 
amy, adaptability, etc. The segregation of the Jews in the ghetto, so far 
from being forced upon them by the outside world, Sombart thinks, was 
the natural expression of an exclusive law that governed the minutest 
details of daily life. This segregation only reinforced the consciousness 
of “‘alienness,” thus creating a dual standard of commercial ethics, by 
which trade with the gentiles was carried on under few and lax controls. 
It was thus that the competitive system became possible. 

As this point, having made his argument, our author regards it as 
inconclusive without the support of deductive proof. Instead of showing 
how the mentality of the Jews of Europe is itself a product of evolution, 
strongly molded in certain directions by their peculiar occupational and 
other life-interests through a series of centuries, Sombart denies that it 
has undergone the slightest modification since the Jew was a nomad in 
the desert. While obviously aware of the peril of assuming, a priori, 
an “ethos” as a category of explanation, he nevertheless falls into the 
error of postulating four fundamental characteristics, from which all the 
other mental qualities and expressions of the Jew may be derived. 
These he enumerates as “‘intellectualism,” “teleologism,”’ ‘‘energism,” 
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and “mobilism,”’ nowise suspecting that these traits may themselves 
be in large measure the result of prolonged political incapacity and of 
religious isolation whether compulsory or voluntary. His insistence on 
the inherited nature of special characteristics such as lack of concrete 
imagery in the Jew, his undervaluation of (abstraction from) personality, 
liberalism in politics, and rationalism in economics, seem scarcely 
warranted in view of current biological theory. Moreover, the abund- 


. ance of evidence that might be adduced in support of the'very opposite 


traits leads one irresistibly to suspect that there are many obstinate 
facts in Jewish life and character that are not dreamed of in Sombart’s 
neat schematology. For this reason, his conclusions bear some of the 
marks of a closet-philosophy—the inevitable result of an attempt to 
comprehend reality by an examination of documents, to know the life 
of a people through a literal reading of its law. It is to be expected that 
the author’s subsequent investigations in this field will supply the lack 
of realistic grasp which mars this otherwise masterful and original work. 


Paut WANDER 


Introduction la sociologie. Par GutmLLAUME DEGREEF. New 
edition. Paris: Marcel Riviére et Cie, 1911. Tome I, pp. 
c+230, Tome II, pp. 444. Unbound, Fr. 12. 


The new edition of this celebrated work is enriched by a long preface, 
devoted mainly to discussion of Comte, Quetelet, and Spencer. Pro- 
fessor DeGreef avers that his own theories, even when inconsistent with 
theirs, are nevertheless developed from those of the three great founders 
named. 

The preface contains a number of interesting remarks on the subject 
of education. These are quite in harmony with the discussion of that 
subject contained in the main text; indeed there is nothing in the preface 
to indicate the slightest diminution of confidence in any of the author’s 
characteristic teachings, or any desire to modify or qualify them, but 
rather stout reaffirmation. He holds that democracy involves two things: 
a just distribution of wealth and a just distribution of intelligence, which 
implies instruction for all up to the limit of their capacity. Primary 
and secondary instruction, he says, are too theoretical and separate from 
practice; while, on the other hand, the higher instruction is too occupa- 
tional and specialized. Every well-educated person, he believes, should 
have a general notion of all the divisions of science enumerated in Comte’s 
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hierarchy. And he adds that ‘No student should issue from the uni- 
versity without having followed a complete course in sociology. Law- 
yers, physicians, and engineers can be men, that is to say intelligent 
members of society, only upon this condition.” Only proper instruction 
can lay the foundation for the reconciliation of classes and the future 
progress of society. 

The main text of the first volume of the work is devoted to a state- 
ment of the task of sociology, a definition of its method, an argument 
to show that after the existing development of biology and psychology, 
sociology necessarily forms the next step in the progress of science, a 
statement of the distinguishing characteristics of the new science, and 
a classification of the phenomena with which it deals. 

The conceptions of DeGreef are very closely related to those that 
were held by sociologists before the abandonment of the most literal 
application of the biological analogy. His objects of study are the huge 
political aggregates that have so often been spoken of as social organisms. 
He calls them “‘superorganic,”’ and regards them as standing above the 
organisms described by biology and psychology, because of their greater 
complexity and the hierarchic arrangement of their parts. Proof of 
the necessity of the additional science of sociology, he thinks, is afforded 
by a description of these superorganic aggregates, or societies, which 
brings out the differences that distinguish them from the objects studied 
by anterior sciences. Accordingly he points out at length the differences 
between a society and a biological organism. Twelve differences are 
enumerated, culminating in the individual consciousness and independent 
will of the members of society. This last necessitates the mutual consent 
of the units composing the aggregate, a fact the like of which is nowhere 
else in nature. This mutual consent, or contract, is the specific social 
phenomenon. 

Tyranny, slavery, or serfdom therefore does not constitute society. 
Social aggregates so organized are only nascent superorganisms; yet 
even they are not wholly devoid of the element of mutual consent. The 
state is not an independent entity but is a creation of society, or rather, 
according to his use of the words, the state is society; and political 
science, properly so called, is a science of the direction of the social will. 

According to Professor DeGreef social phenomena are of seven 
kinds: (1) economic; (2) genesic; (3) artistic; (4) those relating to 
beliefs; (5) moral; (6) juridical; (7) political. It is his claim that this 
enumeration begins with the simplest and proceeds at each step with 
increasing complexity and decreasing generality, the last being the most 
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complex and specially adapted and restricted of all. The contractual 
element, he declares, becomes more prominent the higher we go in this 
hierarchy of social phenomena, and societies advance in proportion as 
they perfect their contractual bond. 

This classification, with corresponding subdivisions under each main 
head, is the crux of his system, and he believes that no rational politics, 
that is, no rational action of society upon itself, is possible without the 
guidance which it affords. This doctrine is re-emphasized in the new 
preface in these words: “The strife of social classes can terminate in an 
established social order only when men recognize and accede to the 
natural order implied in the hierarchical nature of the social facts them- 
selves. This recognition and assent, and this alone, could furnish us a 
positive science of politics, which is the goal of sociology.’”” The impor- 
tance attached to electoral systems, parliamentary debates, and changes 
in the personnel of government, he regards as ridiculous. He has a truly 
Gallic estimate of the practical importance of a theoretical speculation. 

In discussing economic activities, which he regards as the lowest, 
simplest, and most universal of social activities, he says that barter is 
the primordial conscious social activity; that consumption is the next 
step in the hierarchy of social activity, consumption which is simpler 
and more universal than exchange, being in reality not a social activity 
at all, but biological; and that production is last of all the economic 
activities to become socialized. 

He claims that each system of social organs, economic, genesic, artis- 
tic, intellectual, moral, juridical, political, grows directly out of those 
which had preceded it, except of course the economic, which is the 
direct and necessary outcome of that presocial basis, consisting of ter- 
ritory and population. Moreover, each system of social organs reacts 
upon and modifies and controls all social activities of lower or anterior 
type. At the two extremes of this series of interrelations stand the 
economic activities, as basic determinants of the whole social structure, 
and political action, the highest of all and finally dominating all the rest. 
This being his view, one cannot be surprised to find him saying that 
empiricism, digging down from its beginnings at the very surface of 
things, and socialism, rising gradually from its profound hypothesis 
toward the visible and actual, have met and united in scientific socialism 
or sociology (!); “the union between socialism and positive science is 
now an accomplished fact.”’ 

Religion, he says, produces morality and then morality kills religion. 
The social function of religion, he believes, is to serve as a temporary 
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means of regulating the antecedent social organs, economic, genesic, 

and artistic, supplying provisionally the inadequacy of science and of 

the juridical and political organs, which are the last to be fully developed 
(II, 189, 190). 

He comes very near to anticipating Professor Sumner’s distinction 
between “folkways”’ and “mores,” if indeed he does not exactly do so. 
“The passage of simple usages,”’ he says, “into custom, and of custom 
into law, properly so called, likewise marks the transition from the 
unconscious to the conscious” (II, 423). If all the members of a popu- 
lation seek food, comfort, sociability, and glory, pursuing individual 
motives without “contractually” adopting methods of co-operation, 
their actions are “reflex and instinctive,” and become socially conscious, 
or expressions of social intelligence, only when designed, or at least 
adopted by, deliberate public opinion or authority. 

With all its excellences one can but regard this work as representing, 
in several respects, a passing stage of sociological development, in that 
it depends so much upon biological analogies, though without carrying 
. them to the extreme of literalism, in that its conception of society is so 

political, any other conception of society being barely mentioned and 
not utilized because having no real place in the system, and in that 
“social forces’’ and similar collective abstractions are the causes sug- 
gested for the social phenomena, and glittering generality occupies the 
place of analytic explanatory description. Yet the system is so beautiful 
in its intricate self-consistency that one shrinks from endangering the 
symmetrical fabric by submitting it to too harsh contact with incon- 
gruous facts. 


Epwarp C. Hayes 


Histoire de la Polynésie orientale. Parts A C. EuGENE CAILLor. 
Paris: Ernest Leroux, tg10. Pp. 606. 

This is the second of a series of works devoted to eastern Polynesia. 
The first volume, entitled Les Polynésiens orientaux au contact de la 
civilisation, was published in 1910; a third volume, Les origines des 
Polynésiens, is in process of preparation. When M. Caillot completes 
his trilogy, he will have performed a most useful service in bringing 
together the very scattered literature which deals with the origin and 
history of the Polynesian race. 

The author confines himself strictly to the eastern half of the Pacific 
world. In fact, the bulk of his work is devoted to the Society Archi- 
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pelago, the most important of the French possessions in the South 
Seas. Much less space is given to the Marquesas Islands, the Tuamotu 
and Tubuai groups, and some minor archipelagoes. There is no bibliog- 
raphy, which would have been a desirable addition in the absence of 
detailed lists of books and articles referring to these islands. A map or 
a series of maps would also have enhanced the value of the volume, 
though here the student can turn to W. T. Brigham’s admirable /ndex 
to the Islands of the Pacific Ocean (Honolulu, 1900), one of the most 
useful aids to ethnographical research ever issued. 

In building up his history of eastern Polynesia, M. Caillot has gone 
directly to the sources as found in the writings of missionaries and 
travelers, and particularly in government reports, the latter an almost 
unworked field. The book is perhaps too sparingly documented; 
since it is obviously intended as a work of reference, no harm would 
have been done by a more frequent citation of authorities. Neverthe- 
less, anyone who has occasion to study the political and religious develop- 
ment of the eastern Pacific since European discovery can use M. Caillot’s 
volume with solid satisfaction. 

An introduction discusses in three chapters the settlement of Poly- 
nesia, the physical characteristics of the eastern islands and their inhabit- 
ants, and the culture of the people before contact with European influence. 
Here the author summarizes some of the results set forth more fully in 
his previous treatise. He presents nothing new to those who have 
followed the special literature of the subject, but his treatment forms 
an interesting introduction to more detailed studies. He rightly draws 
attention to the epic quality of the Polynesian wanderings in the Pacific. 
The story of their migrations over a vast ocean area is the most remark- 
able chapter in the history of colonization. The journeys of Phoenician 
or Greek mariners appear almost insignificant when compared with the 
long voyages out of sight of land made by the intrepid Polynesians in 
their sailing canoes. Although all their migrations took place since 
the beginning of the Christian era, little exact knowledge of them can be 
extracted from the confused and contradictory native traditions. The 
results, however, are seen in the wide diffusion of Polynesian culture 
and in the peopling of such remote regions as Hawaii and Easter Island. 
M. Caillot’s description of some lengthy journeys made by the aborigines 
in recent times, throws light on the more general problems presented by 
the Polynesian wanderings. 

Hutton WEBSTER 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 
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The Outlines of Educational Psychology. An Introduction to the 
Science of Education. By HENRY Py Le, Pu.D., 
Instructor in Educational Psychology in the University of 
Missouri. Baltimore: Warwick & York, ror. 


Sociologists should keep abreast, so far as possible, of psychological 
literature, and in no field of psychology today is more helpful work being 
done from the sociological point of view than in educational psychology. 
The present text, which aims simply at being an outline of the subject, is 
good evidence of this. Two things especially would strike the attention 
of the sociological student in examining this book. The first thing is 
the emphasis which it lays upon education as a social process and upon 
sociology as a basis for the science of education. Education is defined as 
“the conscious effort of society to give the young such information and 
such training as will enable them to produce ever a more perfect social 
life.” Hence the teacher is told that besides studying psychology he 
must be a student of the science of sociology “in order that he may 
understand society and its institutions, their origin, their evolution, 
and their function.” The writer, therefore, freely concedes to sociology 
the task of determining the aim of education and what the curriculum 
shall be to realize that aim. 

The second thing about the book which would strike the student of 
sociology is the large space that it gives, conceiving education as a 
process, to the consideration of the instincts. Six chapters of the book 
are given up to the discussion of the nature and rdéle of instinct in the 
educational process. There is a clear discussion along the lines of modern 
psychology of the working in the individual, and in the relations of 
individuals, of the individualistic instincts, the social instincts, environ- 
mental instincts, and adaptative instincts. 

One cannot but raise the question whether, if all this use of instinct 
in interpreting educational processes, which are acknowledged to be but 
a phase of the general social process, is sound, it would not also pay 
sociologists to give a little more attention to the working of the various 
instincts in the social life than they are doing at the present time. 

Of course, habit and intelligence also receive their full share of 
attention in Dr. Pyle’s book. To the writer of this review the book 
seems, indeed, admirably adapted to its purpose of setting forth those 
phases of psychology which the educator must know and make use of 


if he is successfully to perform his task. 
CuaRLes A. ELLWoop 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI 
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Donne e Fauciulli, Studi di vita sociale. Con Lettera-prefazione di 
Macnaup. Di Lino FERRIANI. Roma: Enrico Voghera, 
Editore, 1911. Pp. xxiii+263. 

The author is a distinguished Italian magistrate who has been 
honored in France by the cross of the Legion of Honor. He has written 
many books and articles, chiefly on problems of criminal and social 
psychology, and in this which, he thinks, is probably his last work, he 
sums up his thought on the subjects discussed, and the general results 
of his thirty years’ labor for the regeneration of women and children. 

Among the subjects treated are the following: the use of tobacco 
by children, the sexual life of the child, juvenile vagabondage, the curi- 
osity of children, injurious sport, stammering, the child’s conception of 
the school, coeducation, the vanity of children, and the sentiments cf 
solidarity and responsibility as manifested among them. The last 
chapter is devoted to maternal education in the different classes of 
society. 

In assembling material for these studies the author has made frequent 
use of the questionnaire, and has utilized the investigations of a large 
number of European students of juvenile delinquency and child psy- 
chology. More than two hundred authors are named in the index—only 
one American, Bellamy! 

The book is informative, interesting, apparently written with unusual 
sincerity of purpose, but the studies are too cursory to possess much 


more than a popular value. 


The Village Labourer, 1762-1832. A Study in the Government of 
England before the Reform Bill. By J. L. HamMmonp and 
BARBARA HAMMOND. Longmans, Green & Company, 1911. 
8vo, pp. x +418. $3.00 net. 

This volume is the first in a study of the life of the poor during a 
significant period of English history, the industrial revolution. The 
present book deals with the agricultural laborer, while a proposed second 
volume will treat of the town workers during the same period. 

The most important series of events in this epoch for the village 
laborers were in connection with the inclosure movement. The authors 
have given a realistic description of the village before inclosure, and 
have made a careful analysis of the actual procedure and stages by which 
the old village was destroyed. The two chapters on this topic are 
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supplemented by a valuable appendix containing the details of the 
parliamentary proceedings in certain actual cases of inclosure. The 
economic and social effects of the inclosure policy upon the agricultural 
laborer class are strongly emphasized, and they are inclined to regard 
the whole phenomenon as having been productive of but little good. 
Their criticisms are directed mainly against the methods of inclosure 
actually followed, rather than against a rational administration of the 
principle. Inclosure bills were obtained without proper consideration 
of the wishes or interests, or even of the legal rights, of the villagers; 
and when the poor laborer wished to fence his meager allotment he was 
overwhelmed with excessive charges, and even robbed of the whole of 
his small property. 

Naturally the destruction of the laborers’ common rights lessened 
their incomes, and the first generation of the ninteenth century was, 
for this class, a period of increasing hardship the rigors of which were 
accentuated by the widespread application of certain questionable 
principles of poor relief, and the administration of excessively strict 
laws with a barbaric severity. 

The culmination of a series of proposals and experiments at poor 
relief was the so-called “‘Speenhamland” system, which originated about 
1795 in a parish of that name. The essential feature of this plan for 
relief, which was soon adopted generally, was the adjustment of wages 
to prices so that a minimum of real income would be assured. “‘ When 
the gallon loaf shall cost rs. 4d., then every poor and industrious man 
shall have 4s. weekly for his own, and ts. 10d. for the support of every 
other of his family” (p. 163). The plan provided, further, that if this 
minimum were not paid by the employer, it should be made up by the 
parish. Thus the Poor Law, “which had been the hospital, became the 
prison of the poor.” They were farmed out, at low wages into the 
severest labor, while the overseers eked out to them the balance of a 
wretched and inadequate subsistence. 

With the collapse in the demand for England’s farm products after 
the close of the great wars, the period of acute distress began. The 
parish now contained a “mass of laborers, all of them underpaid, whom 
the parish had to keep alive in the way most convenient to the farmers” 
(p. 174). The riots started in 1816, and the next fifteen years saw the 
enactment of a series of brutal laws which were mercilessly enforced 
against the helpless laborers. All sense of social unity and of social 
values seems to have been lost in the struggle, and the penalties inflicted 
for trifling acts were a heavy offset to any material gain which may have 
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accrued from such a harsh policy. These oppressions brought about 
eventually the riots of 1830, the history of which is given with con- 
siderable fulness. 

The style of the book is extremely vivid and forceful. The sym- 
pathies of the authors are all too evidently on the side of the laborer, 
and in consequence there are, perhaps, too many heavy lines in the 
picture. Their brief against the upper classes of the time is a powerful 
one, and their indignation over the wrongs of the poor has produced 
some splendid passages of denunciation. The following brief extract 
from the concluding chapter is offered as a specimen, both of the style 
and of the point of view. 

Amid the great distress that followed Waterloo and peace, it was a common- 
place of statesmen like Castlereagh and Canning that England was the only 
happy country in the world, and that so long as the monopoly of their little 
class was left untouched, her happiness would survive. That class has left 
bright and ample records of its life in literature, in art, in political traditions, 
in the display of great orations and debates, in the memories of brilliant con- 
versations and sparkling wit; it has left dim and meagre records of the dis- 
inherited peasants that are the shadow of its wealth; of the exiled labourers 
that are the shadow of its pleasures; of the villages sinking in poverty and 
crime and shame that are the shadow of its power and its pride [p. 332]. 

H. L. Lutz 


OBERLIN COLLEGE 


Il fenomeno della guerra e l’idea della pace. Di GtorGIo DEL 
Veccuio, Prof. nella Universita di Messina. Torino: Fratelli 
Bocca Editori, r911. Pp. 99. L.3. 

The problem attacked in this brochure is whether, and to what 
extent, the ideal of universal peace may be constructed upon a legiti- 
mate rational basis. By an analysis of the causes of war, and its con- 
sequences good and evil, the author shows the historical support, or 
lack of it, which underlies the claims both of the advocates of peace 
and of those who magnify the importance and necessity of war. Since 
both good and evil result from this form of social conflict, it is seen that 
wholesale denunciation of war and its unqualified approval are both 
out of place. But while he admits the historical function of war the 
author declares that this does not warrant its absolute justification. 
Both its necessity and its value as a social factor are relative. There 
is no reason to suppose that it may not become less and less necessary 
as the forms of law are gradually extended over the field of social rela- 
tions. The ideal of peace, he thinks, is perfectly rational. 
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Having thus determined the rationality of the peace ideal, the 
author turns his attention to the theoretical conceptions underlying the 
modes of attaining it. Chief among these are the ascetic conception, 
exemplified in the early Christian philosophy; the imperialistic or 
absolutist conception, entertained, for instance, by Alexander; the 
empirico-political conception, according to which peace is to be estab- 
lished by mutual agreement among contemporaneous nations; and 
finally, the juridical conception, that is, the establishment of peace 
through the extension and maintenance of the forms of law. Each of 
these conceptions is critically examined, the last alone being accepted 
as sound. Juridically considered, the ideal of peace is identical with 
that of justice, and hence it must be progressively realized with the 
establishment of just relations among the nations of the world. 

The entire discussion is an interesting contribution to a question 
which is more and more engaging the attention of the statesmanship 
of the world. It fails to recognize sufficiently, however, that war itself 
is irrational and must necessarily be supplanted by other methods of 
social progress as the social consciousness and social intelligence are 
enlarged and developed. Progress in social intelligence means neces- 
sarily the growing perception that war is both wicked and foolish. 
Such intelligence is therefore the factor with which peace advocates 
should be concerned. With it the “peace of righteousness” could be 
established and maintained by intellectual methods, and the righteous- 


ness of peace be confirmed. 
I. W. HowertTH 


Il socialismo guiridico con una ricca bibliografia sull’argomento. 
Di Pror. FRANCESCO COSENTINI, dell’ ‘‘université nouvelle” 
di Bruxelles, direttore della ‘‘scienza sociale.’’ Catania: Cav. 
Niccold Giannotta, Editora, 1910. Pp. 130. L.3. 

There are three typical forms of socialism. First, there is the 
socialism of the Utopian reformers, men of vivid imagination who, 
impressed by the inequalities and injustices of society, undertook to 
construct imaginatively a social order from which these objectionable 
features would be eliminated. Hence has arisen the large mass of 
Utopian literature. Second, there is the socialism inspired by the 
spirit of revolt, which practices chiefly negative tactics and which 
promulgates a dogmatic social philosophy based chiefly upon abstract 
formulae. Such was the socialism of the early revolutionary philoso- 
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phers, and it is found today in the teachings of the extreme “left’’ in 
the Socialist parties of all countries. Finally, there is the socialism 
of constructivism which proceeds upon the theory that the Socialist 
Commonwealth is to be realized step by step through conscious political 
action, and which sees in every measure that strengthens the popular 
will and promotes the well-being of the masses an advance toward the 
Socialist goal. To this type of socialism there is a tendency in the 
Socialist parties of both Europe and America. It is manifested in the 
“revisionism” of Bernstein and his followers, in party tactics wherever 
governmental responsibilities have been assumed by the Socialists, and 
in the teachings of the more liberal Socialists everywhere. 

From this third type of socialism arises that particular form of it 
here called juridical. Juridical socialism is the socialism of law. It 
implies, and is fulfilled in, the socialization of legal procedure and legal 
institutions. Its history, fundamental principles, achievements, and 
prospects are set forth in this volume with clearness and vigor. The 
author concludes that in the great struggle for juridical reform socialism 
has played the most prominent part, and that it must be considered, 
not only as the greatest phenomenon of history, but also as the most 
powerful transformer of civilized life, and the noble herald of a genuinely 


humanitarian jurisprudence. 
I. W. HowertTu 


Schuld und Stihne. Von F. W. Foerster. Munich: C. H. 
Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, rg11. 

This is a book divided into two parts which are difficult to regard 
as consistent. The first part is a philosophical defense of the doctrine 
that punishment (Sérafe) means retribution or expiation (Vergeltung, 
Siihne); the rest of the book is a very careful and, in the main correct, 
account of the best American methods of reforming young delinquents. 
The author’s professed intention is to reconcile two schools of penology, 
but it may well be doubted whether he has pleased either party. He 
certainly has not shown that the “Classical school” judges and legis- 
latures can agree on any even approximate measure of “guilt” and 
“‘ill-desert”’; and he has not even noticed the volume of facts adduced 
by F. H. Wines, S. J. Barrows, and others, to prove that justice in the 
old sense is not anything which can be formulated in quantities of pain 
or length of imprisonment. 

We forgive the speculative reactionary for his wanderings in the 
fog in the part devoted to mediaeval theology, for the sake of the really 
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admirable exposition of modern pedagogy which he takes out of the 
other compartment of his mental storehouse. The American literature 
of boys’ clubs, juvenile courts, social settlements, and probation com- 
missions is generously cited in proof of the positive and constructive 
suggestions which abound in the verifiable propositions of the volume. 


C. R. HENDERSON 


Enzyklopddisches Handbuch des Kinderschutzes und der Jugend- 
fiirsorge. Von Dr. Putt. TH. HELLER, DR. Jur. FR. SCHILLER, 
Dr. Mep. M. Tavuse. Leipzig: Verlag von Wilhelm Engel- 
mann, 1911. 2 vols. 

These two volumes offer substantial articles on the legislation of 
all the principal countries relating to the care and protection of children 
and youth. The materials are furnished by competent men in each 
nation and are brought down to a recent date. With this general 
survey all the subjects of greatest interest in this field are adequately 
treated by noted specialists, and a select bibliography is furnished with 


each article. 
C. R. HENDERSON 


The Transition to an Objective Standard of Social Control. By 
LuTHER LEE BERNARD. Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press. Pp. iii+96. 

This publication is marked by a wealth of allusions to the literature 
of the field, by determined and ambitious search for advance beyond 
the position hitherto reached upon a fundamental and difficult theme, 
and by a number of evidences of insight. It has the common trait of 
doctoral theses, a somewhat turgid technicality of style. 

It offers a protest against the “subjectivistic’”’ character of sociology, 
as manifested in two ways: First, it is manifested in the attempt to 
explain social facts by reference to so-called “social forces,” the feelings, 
motives, or interests that are supposed to direct the conscious activities 
of men. Second, it is manifested in the idea that attainment of indi- 
vidual satisfactions made democratically prevalent is the standard by 
which to measure the desirability of social conduct and by which to 
guide social control. 

The protest against the first of these two manifestations of sociologi- 
cal subjectivism, namely the attempt to explain social facts by mere 
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reference to conscious motives, is thoroughly justified. With reference 
to this, however, the author practically confines himself to protest, and 
does not set forth the more scientific method of sociological explanation. 

The second protest does not seem to be so well justified; and the 
constructive attempt to supply an “objective standard,” which is the 
real aim of the thesis, is not convincingly successful. 

It is true that consciousness (motives, interests) includes only a 
fraction of the elements in the causation of social facts, but does it not 
include all of the ultimate results that can be regarded as values, or 
standards of conduct? The immense range of qualities of satisfaction 
that may be included in the concept of a satisfying life, and their varia- 
bility, as men through social molding acquire their “second natures,” 
do not prevent a person or a society from having, at a given time, a 
standard of value, a personal and social ideal,which for that person or 
society is a real standard for individual effort and for social control. 
Such standards are open to comparison, criticism, and experimental 
tests, and subject to progress. And they are apparently the only kind 
of standard conceivable, except a theological or metaphysical law which 
is, after all, nothing but an apotheosis of speculative absolutizing of 
such a personal or social ideal. 

Dr. Bernard’s proposal is that the “objective’”’ standard shall be 
a social order, to which all individualistic satisfactions, “though demo- 
cratic,” must be subordinated. But what kind of a social order, the 
existing one? Then no prophets should invite stones, nor Christ dare 
the cross. Shall it not be the one that will most promote the demo- 
cratic individual satisfactions, as experimentally determined? Can a 
social order be made the ultimate standard and measure, must not the 
social order itself be measured by a standard composed of elements of 
value to be realized in human consciousness? The thesis of Dr. Bernard 
is that “social organization or the group, is the social object of primary 
importance (p. 92) while the individual is secondary, constitutive, and 
contributory.” ‘Democratic conservation,” not ‘democratic gratifi- 
cation” must be the standard. “The counterplea of ‘interference with 
individual liberty’ should have no weight in court, for individuals have 
no liberties in opposition to a scientifically controlled society.” 

He is right in proposing a philosophy of loyalty, but it must be loyalty 
to social aims that are composed of individual values. 

Epwarp C. Hayes 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS 


Les troubles psychiques dans les accidents du travail.—In determining the 
degree of incapacity resulting from industrial accidents and the compensation to be 
paid, it is necessary to take into account as fully as may be the complex psychological 
factors in the incapacity. It is almost inevitable that there should be a degree of 
simulation and exaggeration on the part of the patient and that the fact of having or 
not having insurance should affect the rapidity of recovery. Assured compensation, 
also, often results in lethargy and refusal on the part of the injured person to make 
any ‘effort toward recov ery. Previous habits and health have to be known in order to 
determine to what extent these elements have influenced mental disorders, paresis, and 
so on, that seem to result from the accident. Late developments—neurasthenia, 
hysteria, etc.—appearing often after the patient has been “cured,”’ must be dealt with. 
Such after-effects, as well as concomitant effects due to shock and general disturbance, 
must often be considered as meaning permanent incapacity, although it may be far 
from total incapacity; and to evaluate the incapacity is an extremely difficult matter.— 
Laiguel-Lavastine, Annales d’hygiéne publique, January, 1912. A. D 


Essai sur la psychologie ethnique de quelques races asiatiques.—The races 
studied—the Japanese, Chinese, and Annamite—have common psychological char- 
acteristics, such as quick powers of acquisition, ability to cloak the feelings, and a 
capacity to endure suffering. But there are differences which seem in part traceable 
to different historical development and education. Thus the dominant characteristic 
of the Japanese is strength of will, developed by rigorous training and expressing itself 
in colossal national vanity. The Coreans, subject alternately to the Japanese and the 
Chinese, are characteristically apathetic and show signs of degeneration. The 
Chinese, with their long, pre-eminently moral training, based always upon the teaching 
of the past, have developed a remarkable social solidarity. If it were not for the effects 
of opium-smoking—itself an expression of the Chinese psychology in its seeking for 
serenity and repose—this social solidarity, in connection with the inventiveness of the 
Chinese, might become a powerful social force. The Annamites have been under 
Chinese rule but have not received the moral training of the Chinese; their quickness 
of mind is vitiated by weakness of purpose, emotionalism, and immorality.—Dr. 
Varenne, Archive internationale de neurologie, January, 1912. A. D. 


Die Nachfrage nach Arbeitskraften.—The assumption that the marginal utility 
value is alone decisive in determining the labor demand must be modified in order 
to arrive at a knowledge of the economic motives of the promoter. The individual 
demand of the entrepreneur is constituted by the sum-total of the labor force required 
for the most profitable utilization of the invested capital. The fact that a rise of 
wages does not in general decrease the demand for labor, nor a lowering of wages 
increase it, indicates that a definite number of workmen are necessary for the economi- 
cal direction of an enterprise.—Professor Richard Schiiller, Archiv fiir Soz ialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, July and November, rg11. . WB. 


Der sozialpolitische Gehalt von Smith’s “Untersuchung tiber Natur und 
Ursachen des Nationalreichtums” und Ricardos “Grundsatzen der Volkswirt- 
schaft und Besteurung.’’—Social policy is the conscious control of the economic 
situation and of class conflicts in an industrial society. Although the writings of Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and Malthus exhibit a sympathetic attitude toward labor, their theo- 
retical preconceptions prevented them from supporting a policy of state intervention 
and regulation. Smith’s faith in the harmony of interests and his neglect of the 
question of social organization, Ricardo’s wage-fund theory and its theoretical implica- 
tions, Malthus’ conception of social evolution as conditioned by natural law denied 
the possibility or desirability of the principle of social polity——Hans Gehring, Jahr- 
biicher der Nationalékonomie und Statistik, November, 1911. E. W. B. 
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L’alcoolisme et la criminalité.—Alcohol is a very important factor in crime.— 
About 30 per cent of all violent crimes in France may be attributed to it. Of all 
offenses classed as attacks and resistances in France in 1909, 29.9 per cent were due to 
alcohol, and 17.5 per cent of all prisoners brought before the correctional tribunals 
were there because of alcoholism or drunkenness. Of all prisoners condemned in 
France during 1909, 31.5 per cent were addicted to alcoholism or were intoxicated at 
the time of the commission of the crime. There is a high proportion of criminality 
due to alcohol at the ages 19 and 20, and a high proportion among the unmarried, 
widowed, divorced, and illiterate. City dwellers have a rate of criminality due to 
alcohol of 96 per 100,000, rural dwellers have a rate of 54 per 100,000. The classes 
which have better working conditions show less criminality due to alcohol; fishermen 
and marines have the highest rate, industrial and agricultural laborers come next, but 
have only one-third as many.—Maurice Yvernés, Archives d’anthropologie criminelle, 
January 15, 1912. ey 


La vie chére et les gréves de consomma.eurs.— A study of the market since 
1850 shows that prices have varied, but the necessities of life have uniformly increased 
in cost. The reasons for this increase are: irregularity of seasons, complex develop- 
ment of our industrial and social organization, and the increased wealth of the nation 
and the world. Municipal and state intervention has been the remedy most commonly 
tried; the combination and strikes of consumers are beginning to assume great impor- 
tance, when these strikes have been well conducted, they have generally been effective.— 
M. du Maroussem, La réforme sociale, December 16, 1911, and January 1, 1912. 


Psychologie physiologique de la prostituée.—Sociologists who attribute 
prostitution to sloth, desire of gain, poverty, and so forth, make a mistake. The 
prostitute may continue her practices for these reasons, but does not enter this life 
because of them. Prostitutes are as distinctly a degenerate type as criminals or 
epileptics; prostitution is a matter of individual biology, it seems to be inherited; the 
prostitute is largely determined ab ove. Many prostitutes have antecedents who were 
afflicted with tuberculosis, alcoholism, syphilis, or insanity. A psycho-physiological 
study of two thousand prostitutes has made it evident that they are a defective and 
pathological class; they show visual fatigue quickly, have poor memory, the attention 
is mostly spontaneous, or else prolonged attention is of a morbid nature; there is little 
affective life, or analytical thought. Ninety per cent of the prostitutes left home 
suddenly and have not been able to give any reason other than that they wanted to do 
so. Seventy per cent of them became prostitutes through suggestion. The prostitute 
is unstable in all of her actions, even in her prostitution. Moreover, most of them are 
slow and inaccurate in their movements. Since prostitution is a pathological affection, 
it cannot be eradicated by forbidding it, but only by removing the conditions which 
cause the psychical and physical degeneracy.—Octave Simonot, Annales d’hygiéne 
publique, November, 1911. 


Arbejdsforholdet som Retsproblem i de skandinaviske Lande.—The state 
should bring about satisfactory relationships between employers and the employed by 
means of (1) a special court to settle labor disputes only, (2) an institution to forestall 
any cessation of labor activities, (3) special laws to determine the conditions under 
which public work should be undertaken, maintained, and stopped, (4) legislation for 
the protection of those men desiring work while a strike is in progress.—A. Héyer, 
Nationalokonomisk Tidsskrift, May-June, 1911. J. E. E. 


Arbejdsliéshedskasserne og Kritiken imod dem.—It has been found expedient, 
in spite of criticism to the contrary, to place insurance against unemployment on a 
voluntary basis. The trade unions may educate their members to avail themselves of 
such an insurance, and experience will enable various other organizations to make this 
precaution compulsory for the men they control. Eventually this procedure will 
bring a similar salutary pressure upon the unorganized laborers. The funds, even 
though authorized by the state, can be administered more economically under the 
management of organized labor.—Th. S¢grensen, Nationalékonomisk Tidsskrift, March- 
April, 1911. J. E. E. 
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Theories of Progress.—The biologic theory is that progress comes through 
elimination by disease, war, famine, hardship, and misfortune. The factors of prog- 
ress, according to the economic theory are: more industrial activity, a higher standard 
of life, more will-power, greater moral vigor, and increased religious enthusiasm. 
This series divides into two parts: the strictly economic changes with which each 
epoch of progress starts, and the thought-changes that grow out of them. Thought- 
changes differ from the economic in that they are psychic and not material; but they 
are similar in that they do not demand biologic improvement. The whole series from 
social degeneration to social adjustment may be completed without any alteration in 
innate characters, while the biologic view does not bring out what are the positive 
qualities that are to be developed or how they are to be impressed. We should there- 
fore object to crude experiments until further biologic knowledge opens up sane 
methods of securing race progress.—S. N. Patten, American Economic Review, 
March, 1912. J. E. E. 


The Pressure of Population.—It does not appear reasonable that the liberal 
increase of population of the nineteenth century will continue indefinitely. The 
pressure of humanity or. all sides, especially in the large cities, constitutes ever-present 
evidence to the average man that there are people enough, and the struggle for existence 
is too severe already to be increased by unnecessary burdens. The large family had 
been, and is, one of the principal sources of the finer elements of American character. 
It is useless, however, to ignore world-tendencies. It is reasonable to expect that the 
nations will attempt the supremely difficult task of securing a higher average of men 
and women, by preventing reproduction by criminals and incompetents, and by 
increasingly scientific breeding.—William S. Rossiter, Atlantic Monthly, December, 
J. E. E. 


Social Middelstandspolitik.—Considerable attention is being paid to com- 
pulsory insurance of private functionaries of the large middle class, including teachers, 
actors, journalists, and similar workers. Germany and Austria have made provision 
for such insurance, but have not met scientifically all the problems involved. The 
vital difference between labor insurance and this form of insurance is that the latter has 
in view the protection of comfort commensurate with the social status of the insured. 
This step involves the subtle problem of a basis on which to determine the value of a 
man’s functional service, and the respective responsiblity in the insurance of the 
employer, the employee, and the state.—A. Héyer, Nationalpkonomisk T. 
January-February, 1912. J. E.E 


Significance of Changes in Country Population.—The change in the character 
of the country population is merely one phase of the universal fact that the higher 
race or class gives way to the lower. The explanation of this fact is the lower standard 
of living in the lower class. Restriction of immigration, minimum wage laws, and 
education of our own people up to a higher standard of living are undoubtedly necessary 
but would be only temporarily successful in protecting the higher standard. The 
battle of the standards is inevitable and success will go to the most efficient. The way 
to secure permanent maintenance of a high standard of living is to rationalize the 
standard and make it a more efficient standard, instead of a more expensive standard.— 
T. N. Carver, Annals of the American Academy, March, 1912. E. H. S. 


Le coéfficient de risque professionel de chémage d’aprés les trois derniers 
recensements francais.—Unemployment varies by profession; after correcting 
for other factors than profession, this variable can be measured by multiplying the 
rate of unemployment in each profession by such a coefficient as would make the result- 
ing rate in each profession equal to the mean of all the professions. This coefficient is, 
then, the index of the professional factor of unemployment and is of value in determin- 
ing the causes of unemployment. A study of the French statistics from 1895 to 1906 
indicates that the rate for any given profession is relatively constant from year to year, 
but that there is a great difference in professional rates. This indicates that individual 
causes of unemployment, which are frequently regarded as the most important, either 
have a small influence or else are not really individual. Monograph studies have 
shown that there is an inverse ratio between industrial concentration and the rate of 
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unemployment; there is seldom a great amount of unemployment in a centralized 
industry.—Max Lazard, Journal de la Société de statistique de Paris, January, 1912. 
E.H.S 


The Recruiting of the Employing Classes from the Ranks of the Wage- 
Earners in the Cotton Industry.—The extent of the vertical mobility of labor is 
of great importance in economic theory, in social policy, and in the question of conflict 
of classes. A statistical study of the cotton industry of Lancashire by means of 
questionnaires and interviews shows that about 65 per cent of the employers had risen 
to their positions from the ranks of operatives in the cotton, or some other, business. 
The avenues by which they have risen are: securing loans, renting plants, purchasing 
shares in the business, selling on commission. Trade unionism is not opposed to this 
upward passage, but assists it by technical education.—S. J. Chapman and F. J. 
Marquis, Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, February, 1912. E.H.S 


La morale des nations contemporaines.—The emancipation of the American 
colonies and the development of commerce and communication have played the 
principal rdles in the international organization of the nineteenth century. The moral 
idea which inspired this organization has been the example of the New World and the 
personal influence of authors.—G. Olphe-Galliard, La science sociale, March, 1912. 

E. 


Wage Boards in England.—By act of 1909 the Board of Trade was authorized 
to establish trade boards to remedy long hours and low wages in the tailoring, box- 
making, lace-finishing, and chain-making trades. These boards consist of Board of 
Trade appointees, and representatives of employers and employees—women being 
eligible for membership. The trade boards fix the minimum time rates for their 
trades and may fix the general minimum piece rate. The rates have an immediate 
limited operation which is made obligatory after six months by the Board of Trade 
unless it seems undesirable. The experiment has stimulated useful organization among 
both masters and workers; has considerably increased the average rate of wages; has 
not as yet had any ill effect on trade; has promoted a better organization of the trade. 
Probably more work will be driven into the factories, which would be desirable. The 
trade boards should be given wider powers. The act is an assured success with respect 
to chain-making and lace-finishing, and the initial difficulties have been overcome in 
allfour trades. It promises to destroy one of the worst evils of our industrial system.— 
E. F. Wise, American Economic Review, March, 1912. A. H. W. 


Domestic Life and the Consumption of Wealth.—Three accusations hold 
against economics, especially the orthodox type: the treatment of consumption of 
wealth is perfunctory; there has been little concrete content given to the terms 
“labor or subsistence wage”’; and the industrial relations have been treated abstractly 
and as universal. LePlay for the first time attempted to work out the technique of the 
detailed study of expenditure or the consumption of goods by monographs on typical 
families. His method may still be of use, but extensive methods must also be used and 
the researches extended to all classes. Investigation of the facts of consumption gives 
added insight into social conditions and reveals the inadequacy of many economic 
formulae.—Mabel Atkinson, Sociological Review, January, 1912. A. H. W. 


The Story of a Children’s Care Committee.—The committee has been in 
operation three years. In investigation and treatment it has endeavored to follow the 
principles of differentiation of state department functions, all possible control by par- 
ents over assistance offered, and relief according to standards prevailing in the district. 
The committee deals with a district containing about 2,300 elementary-school children. 
The numbers aided vary from go (March) to 50 (July) per day. The only aid given 
is simple breakfasts on school mornings. Cases are turned over to other charitable 
agencies for further and fuller relief, after investigation into the individual circum- 
stances. The number of necessitous families investigated was 224. Nearly all their 
working members belonged to the unskilled class. Unemployment, invalidity, widow- 
hood, and desertion were disclosed as the causes of the need. The act under which 
this work is being done is not entirely satisfactory.—Henry Iselin, Economic Review, 
January 15, 1912. A. H. W. 
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The Primitive Conception of Death.—The attitude toward death has been 
used by the Durkheim school as evidence that the primitive thought is not subject to 
the law of contradiction, and that the English anthropologists are not justified in 
assuming logical processes in primitive men. Among the Malanesians the apparent 
contradictoriness in the conception of death is the result of a conception of death | 
widely different from our own—not unique and catastrophic, but merely the usual ' 
passage from one condition of life to another—and once this difference is recognized, 
there is not only no contradiction, but it becomes probable that the logical processes 
involved in the beliefs and activities connected with death differ in no essential respect 
from our own.—W. H. R. Rivers, Hibbert Journal, January, 1912. L. E. 


Attitude of Massachusetts Manufacturers toward the Health of Their 
Employees.—In the latter part of 1908 a movement was inaugurated among the 
manufacturers of Worcester County, Massachusetts, to help pay for the care of 
: tubercular employees. Some of the manufacturers give little concern to this and 
object to all legislation along that line; others, principally the larger manufacturers, 
recognize that their own interests are identical with those of their employees and that 
money invested for the maintenance of sanitary and healthful conditions in their 
establishments is profitable. Many of them have trained nurses and a physician, and 
some send the tubercular employees to the state sanitarium.—William C. Hansen, i 
Bulletin of the Bureau of Labor, September, 1911. L. E. | 


The Instinctive Element in Human Society.—Instinct has come to be recog- 
nized as an all-important factor in mental life by psychologists, but certain sociologists 
question its importance as a factor in social life. This is because of misunderstanding 
of the term instinct and misconceptions of its nature. The modern concept is wholly 
biological. All the habits of the individual rest, in the last analysis, upon the native i 
impulses. If instincts are the starting-point for man’s mental life, they must be for 
his social life, also. The workings of instinct may be seen most clearly in the simpler 
forms of human association, the family, etc. The recognition of instinct as a factor 
would broaden and deepen sociology and all the other social sciences, and make more 
effective the plans for social reorganization. When the instinctive element is thor- 
oughly understood it certainly can be controlled through a system of scientific educa- 
tion.—Charles A. Ellwood, Popular Science Monthly, March, 1912. A. W. H. 


Organisierbarkeit der Arbeiter.—Within the supposed community of inter- 
ests of all labor, a number of types of interest are distinguishable to which corre- 
spond as many different relations to the trade-union movement. Women are more 
difficult to organize than men. Young men previous to military service are refractory i 
material for organization, though susceptible to particular methods of propaganda. } 
Those over 40 years of age are not readily amenable to organization, while those 
between 25 and 4o are the most useful as well as responsive. These again are differen- 
tiated according to occupation and skill, permanent or casual employment. The 
combative attitude of the employer and the organization of the industry or the size 
of the establishment are either aids or obstacles to trade unionism. Home workers 
are incomparably harder to organize than artisans, and these than factory employees. 
Like the system of production so the method of remuneration affects the organizability 
of the workers. Birthplace, residence, and education are also significant in this 
connection.—Adolf Braun, Annalen fiir Sozialpolitik und Gesetzgebung, August, 1911. 

P. W. 


Ueber Werturteile in der Volkswirtschaftslehre.-—In spite of the relatively 
great age of Political Economy, there exists a hopeless diversity of opinion among 
economists. The great complexity of economic phenomena, the instability of 
causes, the scholar’s forming part of his own problem, the difficulty of eliminating 
errors from secondary evidence, and of controlling this wealth of evidence cannot 
suffice to render unanimity impossible. The real reason lies in the attempt of econo- 

‘ mists to teach what should be instead of simply ascertaining the facts and stating their 
causal relations. This confusion of ends produces an irreconcilable conflict on account 
of the individual oppositions of ideals. If confined to the examination of what is 
economic science would by no means lack practical value by abstracting from the 
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immediately desirable, economic thinkers will again attain unanimity of opinion.— 
Lujo Brentano, Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, November, 1911. 
P.W 


Technik und Kultur.—Every field of culture can supply interests to shape 
technique in a certain direction, but technique itself exerts a profound influence upon 
the development of human culture. Marx’s technological conception of history is a 
one-sided hypostatization of an absolute standard of technological causation, whereas 
technique cannot be conceived of outside of a material and ideal culture. The eco- 
nomic system of a period is not a mere function of its technique. The unique function 
of technique as indirectly involved in all cultural phenomena should not serve as a 
methodological distinction. Mental type is determined by the dominant technique, 
through its use as well as through its indirect action on the individual. Technical 

possibilities or achievements may have either determining or conditioning significance 
. the various cultural fields: (a) institutional, economic production, state, church; 
(b) mental: science and art; (c) personal: taste, thought currents, feeling, value 
judgments, education. —Warner Sombart, Archiv ‘fiir Sozialwissenschaft und Sosial- 
politik, September, 1911. Ws 


Le Repeuplement des campagnes.—In practically all the countries of Europe, 
laws have been passed to stimulate the buying and improving of farms by the laboring 
class. Money is loaned by the state in most cases directly or in other cases the state 
furnishes the land for colonization and the peasant pays a certain share until he has 
paid for his farm. E. Schwiedland, Revue d’économic politique, January, 1912. 
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Flexner, Mary. The Misfit Child. World’s 
Work 23:505, March ’12. 
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Rubinow, I. M. Accident Compensa- 
tion for Federal Employees. Am. 
Labor Legis. R. 2:29, Feb. ’12. 

Schiari, H. Criminalita e lotta di classe. 
Crit. soc. Sept, ’11. 

Schmidt, R. Die Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung. Sozialist.M.H. 1225-29, No. 
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Williams, Harold. The Russian National 
Problem. Russian R. 1:32, Jan. ’12. 

Wise, E. F. Wage Boards in England. 
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Wood, H. The Inventions of John Kay. 
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Xenopol, A.-D. La prévision en socio- 
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Zahn, F. Arbeiterversicherung und 
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Zimmermann, W. Probleme der Ar- 
beiterpsychologie. Soz. Prax. 21:65- 
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v. Zwiedeneck, O. Eine Verbesserung 
der Form des Systems gleitender 
Lohnskalen. Ann. Soz. Polit. u. 
Gesetzgeb. 172-82, Nos. 3, 4, ’I1. 
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Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., London, lication of a new Scientific Review entitled 


BEDROCK 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, Post Free, in the United States, $2.75. SINGLE COPIES, Post Free, 75 cents. 


EDITORIAL COMMITTEE 
SIR ao 3! AN DONKIN, M.D.. (Oxon), F.R.C.P. (London), Medical Adviser to the Prison Commission for England and 
Vales. Consulting Physician 
> B. POUL TON, LL.D., D.Se., f. R.S., Hope Prof. of Zodlogy in Oxford. 
ARCHDALL REID, M. F.RS.E. 
i H. TURNER, D.Sc., D.C.L., F.R.S., Savilian Prof. of Astronomy in Safes. 
Acting Editor: H. B. GRYLLS 
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:. “Value of a Logic of Method.” by Prof. J. WELTON, M.A., Prof. of Educ. in the Univ. of Leeds. 
2. “Recent Researches on Alcoholism,” by G. ARCHDALL REID, M.B.. F.R.S.E 
3. “Darwin and Bergson as Interpreters of Evolution,” by E.W. POULTON, LL.D... D.Se., F.R.S 
4. “The Inter-Action of Passing Ships,” by A. H. GIBSON, D.Sc., A.M. Inst.C.E., Prof. of Engineering in the Univ. 
of Dundee 
5. “The Stars in Their Courses,” (being substantially the Halley Lecture for 1911), by H. H. TURNER, D.Se., F.LR.S. 
6. “Social and Sexual Evolution,” by THE HERMIT OF PRAGUE. 
7. “Human Evidence of Evolution,” by A. M. GOSSAGE, M.D 
8. “Reviews of Books.” 
Notes. Please write for Detailed Prospectus. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIBER'S ORDER FORM 
To Messrs. CONSTABLE & CO., Ltd., 10 Orange Street, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 
Please enter my name as an Annual Subscriber to “BEDROCK” and I request that you will forward my copies by 
post on publication, and enclose herewith the sum of $2.75. 
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Sociological Study of the Bible 


By LOUIS WALLIS 


Author of ‘‘An Examination of Society,’”’ etc. Formerly Instructor in Economics 
and Sociology in the Ohio State University 


HE main thesis of this work was published in a series in the American Journal 

of Sociology. The treatise emphasizes the claims of scientific sociology from a new 

and promising angle of approach. Professors of biblical interpretation are 

responding heartily and favorably to the book; and the foremost sociologists give 
ita warm welcome. Lester F. Ward writes: ‘Your book is certainly the most considerable 
contribution thus far made to the sociology of the Hebrew race. You have shown that 
their history was a typical case of social assimilation, including all the stages and steps in 
that process, as described by Gumplowicz and Ratzenhofer.’’ Professor Edward A. Ross 
writes: ‘“Every step in your hypothesis conforms to our present knowledge oi social pro- 
cesses. I think there is no controverting your thesis that the study of the Bible must now 
become sociological. I find your work throughout at once bold and careful, and I should 
like to see it brought to the attention of scholars everywhere.’’ The Reverend Dr. John 
Collins Jackson, of the First M.E. Church, London, Ohio, writes: “Your sociological study 
of the Bible unravels many a mystic tangle over which I have often pondered. It carries 
its own convincing evidence with it. It opens up a new field for sermonic effort in the 
problems of today.” 


xxxv+ 308 pages 8vo, cloth Postpaid, $1.68 
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To Those Wishing to Keep in Touch 


with Current Lega! Literature 


SPECIAL effort is made by the GREEN BAG to 
assist its readers to judge the merits of the im- 
portant books of a legal nature that are continu- 
ally issuing from the press of publishers through- 
out the country. Great pains are taken to insure the 
fairness and trustworthiness of every book review, and to 
provide a book review department that shall come as near 
as possible to realizing the ideal standard of completeness, 
promptitude, and authoritativeness. 

We feel encouraged to spend further efforts in this 
direction, by the importance which seems to have come to 
be attached to the favorable or unfavorable comments of 
the GREEN BAG by law publishers, librarians, and others 
who have to deal extensively with books. This is doubt- 
less largely because of the unchallenged supremacy of the 
GREEN BAG as the representative organ of professional 
opinion throughout the country. 

We do not claim that our reviews have greater critical 
value than those of learned law school journals; we do 
claim for them a greater breadth and catholicity of view, 
and a stronger purpose to serve the widely differentiated 
needs of American lawyers of every type. 


THE GREEN BAG 


AN ENTERTAINING MAGAZINE OF THE LAW 


Published monthly at $3.00 a year. Sample copy on request 
BROOKLINE BOSTON, MASS. 
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FINE INKS 4"° ADHESIVES 
For those who KNOW 


Higgins’ ) 
Office Paste 
Vegetable Glue, Etc. 


Are the Finest and Best Inks and Adhesives 


Emanci seats yourself from the use of corrosive and 

ill- inks and adhesives and adopt the Hig- 

and Adhesives. They will be a 

aw by x they are so sweet, clean, well 
efficient, 


put up, and withal eo 
At Dealers Generally. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Mfrs. 
Branches: Chicago, London 
271 Ninth Street. Brooklyn, N. Y 
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Steel 
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by a 
tury's reputation. 


Intending purchasers 
of a strictly first- 


class Piano 
should 
not fail 


merits 


of 
THE WORLD RENOWNED 


It is the special favorite of the refined and 
cultured musical public on account of its unsur- 
passed tone-quality, unequaled durability, ele- 
gance of design and finish. Catalogue mailed 


on application. 
THE CECILIAN PLAVER 


LL 
Favorable Terms to 


esponsible Parties 


SOHMER & COMPANY 


315 sth Ave., Cor. 324 St. NEW YORK 
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Mennen’s Powder 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
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An 
Efficient Stereopticon 


Its efficiency makes a Balopticon the 
favorite instrument for educational work, 
the entertainment of friends, or profitable 
lecturing. 

It is a high-grade instrument—con- 
structed on strictly scientific lines—not a 
toy. It is convenient to use, economical 
in operation, and built to last a lifetime. 


The 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 


is being successfully used in many schools 
and colleges. 

It projects ordinary lantern slides with 
great clearness and brilliancy and can 
also be arranged to project opaque ob- 
jects like postcards, photographs, prints, 
etc. 

Model C Balopticon $25.00. 
Opaque Attachment $30.00. 


Descriptive Circular 7D sent on 
request. 


The Superior Quality of Bausch & Lomb 
lenses, microscopes, field glasses, projection 
apparatus, engineering and other scientific in- 
struments, is the product of nearly 60) years’ 
experience. 


Bausch jomb Optical © 
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VIRGINIA 


By GHARLES HENRY AMBLER 


ROM the earliest colonial times 

Virginia was a land of sectional 
differences, which influenced to an 
important degree the course of her 
history. These differences and their 
results are treated in an able book 
by Charles Henry Ambler entitled 
Sectionalism in Virginia. Extensive 
research in the archives at Charles- 
ton, Richmond, and Washington, 
and the examination of numerous 
documents have given the author 
material which throws much new 
light on Virginia's internal troubles 
in ante-bellum days. 

Mr. Ambler has divided his 
material into three periods, the first 
beginning with colonial times and 
ending with Bacon’s rebellion; the 
second including the emigration into 
the Piedmont, the Revolution, and 
the Constitutional Convention of 
1829-1830; and the third begin- 
ning with the demand of the Trans- 
Alleghany section for a greater voice 
in the state government, which led 
to dismemberment just before the 
Civil War. 

Twelve maps illustrating the vote 
on important resolutionsare scattered 
through the book. 


376 pp. cloth postpaid $1.64 
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FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. 
rates on household goods to al! 


Chicago, 443 Marquette Bldg. 
St. Louis, 1501 Wright Bldg. | Los Angeles, 516 Central Bldg. 
Boston, 735 Old South —_ San Francisco, 87: Monad = 
New York, 326 Whitehall } Building. 
Building. 


Methods of 
|| We are making and 


schoo! instruction are undergoing a rapid transformation. 
CONSTRUCTIVE BIBLE STUDIES. a 
A set of textbooks for those who wi-h to do systematic work in the se | l 1 n g a 


Sunday school. Write today for circulars and specimen pages. 


DEPT. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS M AC H | N E 
Che Journal of Political Economy AM IN UTE 


Edited by the Faculty of Political Economy of the 
University of Chicago. Published monthly, except in 
August and September. Subscription price, $3.00 a 


year; single copies, 35 cents; foreign postage, 42 cents F requen t l 
The University of Chicago Press m m 
- NEVER any less 
The American Journal aR y 
wot, Sociology 7 Remington Typewriter Company 
Published bimonthly. Subscription price, $2.00 year ; New York and Everywhere 


single copies, so cents ; foreign postage, 43 cents 
The University of Chicago Press 


CLEANLINESS OF OPERATION 


is one of the strong features that has helped to earn the present 
world-wide reputation and endorsement of the 


Daus’ Improved Tip Top Duplicator 
No printer’s ink used, thus avoiding soiled hands and clothing 
No expensive supplies. Always ready for use. 

100 Copies from Pen-written and 50 Copies from T ype- 
written Original 
SENT ON 10 DAYS’ TRIAL WITHOUT DEPOSIT 
Complete Duplicator, cap size (prints 8]x13 inches), contains a 
continuous roll of our new “Dausco” Oiled Parchment Back 
duplicating surface (which can be used over and over 00 
again), two bottles of ink, rubber, and powder. Price, $5° 

$7.50, less special discount of 33} per cent, net 


CIRCULAR OF LARGER SIZES UPON REQUEST TAKE ADVANTAGE OF OUR TRIAL OFFER 


FELIX E.DAUS DUPLICATOR CO. Daus Bidg., 111 John St., NEW YORK , 


Industrial Insurance in the United States 


By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 


HIS book, revised and enlarged for the English-speaking public, has already been published 
in a German series. The introduction contains a summary of the European laws on working- 
men’s insurance against accident, sickness, invalidism, and old age, with statistics to rorr. 

The text describes the various forms of social insurance known in the United States and Canada; 
local clubs and associations, fraternal societies, trade union benefit funds, schemes of large firms, 
corporations, and railways. One chapter is directed to labor legislation and another to employer's 
liability laws. Illustrations of the movement are given in chapters on municipal pension plans for 
policemen, firemen, and teachers; also the military pensions of the federal government and southern 
states. The appendix supplies bibliography, forms used by firms and corporations, text of bills, 
and laws on the subject. 448 pages, 8vo, cloth. Price $2.00 net, postpaid $2.19 
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The University of Chicago 


FFERS instruction during the Summer Quarter on the same basis 
as during the other quarters of the academic year. 

The undergraduate colleges, the graduate schools, and the 
professional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, Science, Law, 
Medicine, Education, and Divinity. Instruction is given by regular 
members of the University staff, which is augmented in the summer by 
appointment of professors and instructors from other institutions. 


First Term June 17—July 24 
Second Term July 25—August 30 


Detailed information will be sent upon application. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


SUMMER COURSES 


FOR TEACHERS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 


Courses for elementary school teachers 
Courses for secondary school teachers 
Courses for superintendents and supervisors 
Courses for normal school teachers 

Courses for college teachers of education 


Some of these courses are advanced courses leading to graduate degrees; some 
are elementary courses leading to certificates or bachelor’s degrees. General 
courses in Education (History, Administration, Educational Psychology and 
Methods). Special courses in History, Home Economics, Mathematics, 
Geography, School Science, School Library, Kindergarten, Manual Training, 
and the Arts. Registration in the School of Education admits to University 
courses in all departments. First term, June 17 to July 24; second term, 
July 25 to August 30. Circular on request. 
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This is the New Fox No. 24 


Nothing equals this New Fox. It is a typewriter that will meet 
the approval of the most critical operator. A single demon- 
stration will convince anyone of this. We will make it at our 


expense if you will give us your permission. 


ot New Model No. 24 is a Visible Writer having 
e to accommodate paper 10} inches wide 

Double’ orward Carriage Release New Patented 
Removable Ribbon (S s, 
and oscillati the ribbon — Tabulator ck Space 
Key—Two-Color Ribbon—Stencil Cutting Device — 
Card Holder Carriages and Platens 
—Noiseless— Dur: ton Ten Days’ Free Trial 
—Sold on Easy Payments. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial at Our Expense 


Date 19! 
FOX TYPEWRITER CO., 
4105-4305 Front Street, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me a copy of your catal i 
write me your Free Trial offer on a Fox Visible 
writer. 


NAME 

Address 
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AGRICULTURAL EDUCATION 
IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


By BENJAMIN M. DAVIS, Professor of Agricultural Education in 
Miami University 170 pages, 8vo, cloth; postpaid, $1.12 


N this book Professor Benjamin M. Davis has attacked the problem of the 
co-ordination of all the agencies now at work on the problem of agricultural 
education. He has performed a service which will be appreciated by all who 

have any large knowledge of the problem and of the difficulties which the move- 
ment encounters. He has made an effort to canvass the whole field and to give 
a detailed exposition of the forces employed in building up a rational course of 
agricultural education. He has presented more fully than anyone else the 
materials which define the problem and which make it possible for the teacher to 
meet it intelligently. The annotated bibliography at the end of the book will do 
much to make the best material available for anyone desiring to get hold of this 
material through independent study. The book serves, therefore, as a general 
introduction to the study of agricultural education. 


The University of Chicago Press 
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The Country Church 
and the Rural Problem 


By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 
President of the Massachusetts Agricultural College 


HE aim of President Butterfield’s book 
is to analyze this problem and to inquire 
into the influences which can most effectively 
aid in solving it. His conclusion is that no in- 
fluence can wield more power or achieve more 
far-reaching results than the church itself. 
But the church to which he looks for the in- 
carnation of individual and community ideals 
in personal and family life, in industrial 
effort, and in social and political relationships 
is not the narrow denominational or institu- 
tional body without a program of work and 
of effort. He would have a church which, 
under the inspiration and guidance of the 
religious motive, makes appeal to the ideals 
of personal development and neighborhood 
advancement, and which, because it can be, 
should be the dominating influence in the 
community for leading men and women to a 
new birth of aspiration and hope. 


165 pages 12mo, cloth _ postpaid, $1.08 
The University of Chicago Press 
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Board of Editors 
Susan Peasopy, Chairman 
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SopHonisBa P. BRECKINRIDGE,87 Lake St., Chicago, II. 
Loutse Rots, 1935 Warren Ave., Chicago, II. 
ANNE Harp, Caritas Island, Stamford, Conn. 


The Journal of the Association of Collegiate 
Alumnae is published four times a year, in the 
months of January, March, April, and May, by 
the Association of Collegiate Alumnae at the 
University of Chicago Press, 5758-60 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. The subscription price is $1.00 per 
year; the price of single copies is 25 cents. Ad- 
dress orders to 


The University of Chicago Press 
Chicago, Illinois 


The University of Chicago Press 
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Continental Europe 
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This Smith Premier $96! 


Standard Typewriter—Yours for 


For more years than iy prob- 
ably can remember, the Smith 
Premier Typewriter has been 
recognized as One ofthe Two 
Leaders among standard $100 
typewriters. 

The Model No. 2, shown here, 
writes 76 characters, includin. 
the alphabet in capitals and 
small letters, figures, punctu- 
ation marks, etc. It has 76 
finger-keys, “A key for every 
separate character.” 


A Great Opportunity 


Here is ‘a machine listed at 
$100 which you can buy for 
$26. It is one of many the 
Smith Premier Co. accepted 
as part payment for their 
new visible models. 

Through an_ exclusive deal 
we got all of these returns 
at an unheard of low figure. 
That is why we can offer you 
the best of them—some but little 
used—at about one fourth the 
maker’s price. 


Fully Guaranteed 


That's the 
way you get 
your machine. 

This Trade- 
mark guaran- 
tees quality, 
workman- 
ship, Biiciency 
equal to those 
of the brand-new machine. 


The Brainworker’s Friend ! 


Cuts your time for writing in half. 
Doubles your output in thought. 
Progressive men and women write 
—sermons, lectures, schoolwork, 
literary work on the machine. 
Also letters, estimates, specifica- 
tions, documents, etc. All of them 
look better and read easier. With- 
out a typewriter you are handi- 
capped 100 & in your work. 


You Learn in One Day 


to operate this Smith Premier. It 
is so simple you’ll be syrprised. 
The first evening you can 
write a letter on it. In a 
week you write as fast as with 
your pen. In a month twice as 
ast. 


For practical use, year in and 
year out, there is no other type 
writer that will give you better 
service than the Smith Premier 
Hundreds of thousands are in 
use throughout the worid 


‘American Factory Rebuilt 

The Smith Premier typewriter 
we offer you has just gone 
through our factory. Our ex- 
pert workmen have examined 
it thoroughly, and replaced 
every weak part with a new part. 


Thoroughly reconstructed, 
realigned and readjusted — it 
performs like new. Re 


finished and renickeled — 
looks like new. 


Free Trial 


Sign the coupon below and mail! at 


ence, and we will write vou how you 
can examine ard try this typewriter 
in your own home—to prove to your 


satisfaction that it is exactly as we sor 


AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO. 
345 Broadway, New York 
Please mail me full particulars 
of the Free Trial Offer of a Smith 
Premier Typewriter for Um 
without any obligation or ex 
pense on my part, as advertised in 
The University of Chicago Press 


Name ......... 


Address 


The University of Chicago Press 


Announces that a representative stock selected 
from its list of books and pamphlets is carried by 


The Baker and Taylor Company 
33 East 17th St., New York, N.Y. 


i 


Patrons located east of Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
will effect a material saving in time by placing 
their orders through this agency. 


: 


CBicago Association of Commerce 
cordially invites 
to Bold next convention 
in the City of Chicago 
concrete reasons for your consideration are outlined Rerein 


Signed Gorge M Spangler 


MANAGER BUREAU OF CONVENTIONS 


in Chicago, July 6-12 inclusive, and the “concrete reasons” on which such action was based are given below. 


CHICAGO 


4 The above is a facsimile of the invitation accepted by the National Education Association to hold its summer meeting 


CHICAGO IS CENTRALLY LOCATED 

TWENTY-EIGHT GREAT TRUNK LINES CENTER HERE 

CHICAGO CONVENTIONS ARE WELL ATTENDED 

FIFTY-MILLION PEOPLE LIVE WITHIN ANIGHTS RIDE OF CHICAGO 
CHICAGO HAS MAGNIFICENT HOTELS.THE BEST OF SERVICE.MODERATE PRICES 
THREE HUNDRED CONVENTIONS MET IN CHICAGO LAST YEAR 


CHICAGO IS ESPECIALLY ATTRACTIVE TO CONVENTION DELEGATES 


THE HOSPITALITY OF CHICAGO IS EXTENDED TO YOU 


JULY 6-12, 1912 
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mmer Cruises 
N ‘North Cape-Spitzbergen 


- The Land of the Midnight Sun 
| The Top of the World 
8 delightful cruises during JUNE, JULY 
and AUGUST from Hamburg._ 
Duration from 14 to 16 days. Cost, $62.50 up. 


By model cruising steamers VICTORIA LUISE, 
KRONPRINZESSIN CECILIE and METEOR. 


Around the 


conditions by the: palatial cruising steamship 


VICTORIA LUISE 


PSH 16,500 Tons. A Floating Hotel. 

110 days. $650 

From New York, November 12, 1912 - 
; “ San Francisco, February 27, 1913 


Including all necessary expenses - 
aboard and ashore. ~ — 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE. 
tow Yok. 


Boston ‘Pittsburgh ; St. Louis 
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yor, delicate aroma, 
absolute purity and 
food value, the most 


important requisites 
of a good Cocoa, it is 
the standard. 


Trade-Mark On Every 
Package 


53 Highest Awards in 


The Odoriess 
Disinfectant. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS EVERYWHERE 
Write to the soanufacturer, Henry B, Platt, 
42 Cliff Street, New York, for free book 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 


have been established over YEARS. 


PIANOS 


tm exchenge 


vose & SONS PIANO CO., Boston, Mase. 


| Pet. ot Europe and America VD pd 
: 
WALTER BAKER & CO.LTD. 
| | Dorchester, Mass. 
: Established 1780 | 
j = 
if 


your home free of exper se. Write for Catalogue D and explanations, 
@ SONS PIANO CO., Boston; Mass, 


BA K ER’S 
| ie | Breakfast Cocoa 


i 
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have been established over 60 YBARS. By 
system of payments family in moderate ch, 
instruments in exchange and the new pi 


Write for Catalogue D and explanations. 
vose & SONS PIANO CO., Besten, Mase. 
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